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Editor’s Introduction 


Frances O’Neill 
Northern Michigan University 


Malcom Muggeridge' retells a vignette from Boswell’s Life of Johnson 
which, although perhaps apochryphal, has, as all teachers will testify, 
the ring of truth to it. In Boswell’s account, Johnson’s friends have taken 
him to task for failing to add his learned voice to the storm of literary 
criticism surrounding a currently much talked-about author. “Criticize 
him?” Johnson is quoted as saying, “Why, man, he defies criticism. It is 
impossible to criticize unresisting imbecility!” Certainly, when I was a 
high school teacher, I found ample confirmation of this aphorism among 
the more hapless of my students—and, let it be said, occasionally even 
among my superiors! 

But now I teach in a university. The rigors of the ACT and the SAT, 
the vigilance of admissions officers, and the high cost of tuition have all 
ordained that imbecility is a rare commodity in the college classroom 
today. But change just one word—imbecility to certitude—and Johnson’s 
adage takes on fresh and, indeed, ominous implications for today’s 
professor. It is impossible to criticize unresisting certitude, or, at least, 
so I’ve found. The possessors of such certitude are, inevitably, far to the 
right of the democratic values I espouse in class. These students mostly 
regard my impassioned arguments for racial and gender equity, for 
economic restructuring and social transformation, with the same benign 
bemusement as they might were I to advocate using a designated hitter 
in the National League. They know what they know and, for two credits, 
are willing to sit by while the rest of the class and I enter into lively debate 
over the problems confronting public education. These are the students 
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who rarely take advantage of the opportunity to rewrite papers, whose 
critical reviews never find anything to criticize, and whose research 
interests resemble nothing so much as the political agenda of the 
religious right. When required to exchange their theses statements with 
another group of students and respond to challenges from that group, 
they seem mildly surprised that any of their peers should question their 
position. The professor, yes—“everyone knows you have to be a Liberal 
to teach in a university,” an earnest young man once assured me—but 
resistance from their peers is vaguely troubling. 

These students challenge me. They force me to rethink my pedagogy 
and my methods as I try to figure out how to coax just a tiny bit of 
introspection and reflection into the obduracy of their certitude. Because 
they are young and not venal, I have entertained the hope that, more 
often than their bland countenances might reveal, they are examining 
assumptions and raising questions. I have hope that when they face 
injustice and inequity in their own classrooms, that certitude will 
crumble just a bit and the lessons of Education 201 will take on new and 
compelling meaning. 

Far more troubling is the righteous certitude, not to say smugness, 
of those whose roots were once in the radical tradition but who have 
become latter-day converts to the twin gospels of individualism and 
capitalism. The political odyssey from Left to Right of Irving Kristol and 
his wife, historian Gertrude Himmelfarb, recounted by Jacob Weisberg 
in a recent New Yorker article,? or David Horowitz’s recent autobio- 
graphical account of his journey from Black Panthers disciple to Conser- 
vative apologist® are cases in point. With the zeal of reformed sinners, 
these politically influential individuals denounce their own youthful 
engagement with the Left much as Mark Twain once deprecated his own 
ability at billiards, as the product of a “misspent youth.” In a recent 
interview on National Public Radio, Horowitz noted with approval what 
he claims is the demise of the Left. Its suppporters have retreated to the 
safety and, by implication, the irrelevance of the university where they 
are principally to be found in departments of women’s or African- 
American studies. People, Horowitz observed, are tired of claims of 
victimhood and the welfare state such victimhood supposedly necessi- 
tated. 

As even cursory acquaintance with the nightly news will demon- 
strate, the certitude of these vehement disciples of the Right dominates 
the political zeitgeist. In an odd contradiction of Horowitz’s denunciation 
of victimhood, the Right has managed to cast those who are well-off and 
white as the victims of greedy welfare mothers, shifty immigrants, 
uppity blacks, and degenerate homosexuals. In a politically skillful act 
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of role reversal, the Right has managed to all but snuff out what was this 
country’s greatest strength, its social conscience, by convincing white, 
middle-class America of its own victimhood. That it has succeeded so 
brilliantly in pulling off what to an objective observer must surely appear 
to be a position based on the most false, least verifiable of assumptions 
is due in no small part to the certitude with which that position has been 
advanced. The Right has taken Dr. Johnson at his word—with an 
unshaken faith in the unassailibility of its position; it defies criticism. 
And by relegating the Left to a few academic crackpots, the Right admits 
of no need for a discourse of resistance; it is, in a word, impossible to 
criticize unresisting certitude. 

Well, perhaps not. This issue of the Journal of Thought is an eloquent 
repudiation of that certitude and a call to criticism. There are victims, our 
contributors argue, and they are not to be found in white, middle-class 
America; there are social problems which cannot all be laid at the feet of 
derelict individuals; and there are problems inherent in using the 
market as a one-size-fits-all model for social institutions. Refusing to let 
the venerable Dr. Johnson have the last word, the authors of this issue 
presume to criticize and to offer compelling and reasoned resistance to 
the certitude of the Right. 

We begin with Richard Brosio’s article, “The Complexly Constructed 
Citizen-Worker: His/Her Centrality to the Struggle for Radical Demo- 
cratic Politics and Education.” In this closely argued piece, Brosio makes 
a case for reformulating our construct of political and social agency. 
While unwilling to relinquish the importance of understanding the 
structural limitations capitalism and its progeny, social classes, impose 
on the emancipatory project, Brosio argues for a multidimensional view 
of that project. Economic inequities engendered by the global market- 
place are but one facet of oppression; cultural disrespect is another. 
Theorizing the struggle for a more just distribution of the world’s goods 
must take into account the struggle for recognition among society’s 
marginalized groups. Identity politics and class politics must come 
together in a delicate balancing act if real emancipation is to be effected. 
But even as Brosio delineates his construct of the citizen/worker, he 
sounds a cautionary note. Social class and capitalism have been with- 
drawn from the table as items of negotiation; by focusing on the multiple 
Others identity politics engender, those with political power have been 
able to deflect attention from structural inequities. Both identity and 
social class must be accounted for if the certitude of the prevailing 
political force is to be defied. 

In “When Manipulation is Indispensible to Education: The Moral 
Work of Fiction,” Audrey Thompson suggests it is possible to read fiction 
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in such a way as to lay bare the structural underpinnings of society which 
create oppressed classes and groups. She explores the interpretation of 
fiction from a radical position opposed both to the moral certitude of 
conservative theorists and to the meliorist intent of liberal theorists. In 
delineating the conservative approach, Thompson notes the conserva- 
tives’ need to preserve certain foundational values—those most associ- 
ated with the dominant social group—and thus the need to carefully “vet” 
what counts as acceptable literature. The liberal theorist, by contrast, 
looks on literature as an arena of unmediated experience in which the 
reader is brought into contact with alien cultures, lifestyles, and ideas. 
On this account, such exposure affords the reader a certain broadening 
of sympathies, resulting in that most quintessential Liberal value, 
toleration of other points of view. In opposition to these rather passive 
approaches to reading fiction, Thompson posits what she calls a 
performative commitment on the reader’s part to make sense of what the 
text offers. This commitment entails attending to narrative structure 
and dramatic devices as these are used to “trick” the reader in “such a 
way as to interrupt or probematize our experience.” Indeed, Thompson 
argues, fiction read actively will, of necessity, strip its readers of unre- 
sisting certitude, manipulating us into new patterns of thought which 
question the taken-for-granted assumptions from which we habitually 
construct meaning. 

Defying the certitude of our taken-for-granted assumptions has 
always been the defining element in radical politics. No one has more 
consistently assumed that stance than Catholic priest and philosopher 
Ivan Illich. He has argued that our institutions, most notably the church 
and the school, actively serve the purposes of the status quo. And while 
he does not ignore the disparities of class which characterize the status 
quo, his most powerful argument is that, under the influence of technol- 
ogy and market forces, all classes have suffered a diminuition of their 
common humanity. For Illich, such institutions most certainly do not 
defy criticism and he has spent a lifetime developing that criticism. In 
her piece, “Themes of Ivan Illich: An Intellectual Biography,” Patricia 
Inman reviews that body of work, explicating the central themes within 
which Illich’s radicalism has taken root. 

Horowitz’s bland dismissal of the Left as merely the domain of 
women’s and African-American studies highlights the marginalization 
many scholars in those areas feel. In “Enduring Crises and Challenges 
of African-American Studies,” Tunde Adeleke considers the causes of 
this marginalization and suggests some remedies. Among the issues he 
raises is that of intellectual validation. It is difficult, he suggests, for the 
discipline to receive full validation from the academic community as one 
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governed by the canons of objective and analytic research when one’s 
mission is to fill a dual role. That is, African-American studies often have 
one foot in the camp of intellectual emancipation, the other in that of 
political and social emancipation. For this reason, the African-American 
scholar is often forced to assume the mask of Janus, one face intuitive, 
subjective, and communal, the other objective, analytical, and literal. 
Adeleke also criticizes of the certitude of those Afrocentrist scholars 
whose scholarship resolutely refuses to consider the totality of the Black 
experience, especially as that experience impinges on and is shaped by 
its relationship with European culture. His concluding critique of Pan- 
Africanism is particularly timely in light of events currently taking place 
in Africa. 

As should be clear by now, unresisting certitude serves well the goal 
of masking the structural deficits which create social injustice. Surely no 
group of Americans is more subject to such injustice than those largely 
Black and Latino youngsters who attend our urban schools. But, argues 
Patricia Malone, teaching future teachers cultural diversity, while 
necessary, is hardly sufficient to prepare them to identify and expose 
those structural deficits. In “Expanding Diversity Education for Pre- 
Service Teachers: Teaching about Racial Isolation in Urban Schools,” 
Malone suggests a foundational approach to pre-service education which 
would focus on issues designed to help students “contextualize and 
question the experiences offered by urban field placements.” Of particu- 
lar interest is Malone’s thorough review of relevant court cases begin- 
ning with the 1954 Brown v Board of Education decision. In it, she 
highlights the shift from decisions based solely on their contitutionality 
to those formulated through a results-oriented process, a process which 
served to politicize the judicial process in unintended ways. 

Clark Robenstine looks at educational reform efforts over the last 
decade and concludes that their general failure to deliver on their 
promises can be traced directly to the unresisiting certitude with which 
their basic premises have been accepted. Like our other contributors, 
Robenstine wishes to turn the focus from inadequate individuals to 
unjust systems. His piece, “Confronting the Assumptions that Dominate 
Educational Reform,” challenges such articles of faith as meritocracy, 
the free market philosophy as applied to education, and the reliance on 
educational bureaucracies to provide ajust and effective education. Such 
constructs, Robenstine suggests, cannot serve as effective bases for 
educational reform until prior questions about the necessary conditions 
for their success are addressed. Such questioning would expose the 
moral inappropriateness of the free market philosophy for educating 
children and the social disparities which make a mockery of meritocracy’s 
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presumed level playing field. 

Finally, it is significant, I think, that the quotation from Dr. Johnson 
with which these ruminations began, came from acollection of humorous 
essays. Surely there is no better way to puncture the pomposity of 
certitude than with a joke. Teasing those earnest young students of the 
Right often proved more effective than haranguing against what I took 
to be their wrongheadedness. Paul Gibbs agrees. In a lively essay, “A 
Psychoanayltic Interpretation of the Effectiveness of Humor for Teach- 
ing Philosophy,” he provides us with the scholarly rationale for a practice 
which is the most underrated yet effective element of sound pedagogy. 
Gibbs persuasivly argues that it ought to in the arsenal of all teachers. 
We hope that our readers, thus armed, will boldly step forth from the 
academy to criticize unresisting certitude from whatever source it may 
come! 


Se ee ed 


We would like to use the occasion of this issue of Journal of Thought 
to recognize the contributions of Professor Robert B. Glenn, former 
Provost and Distinguished Professor of English at Northern Michigan 
University. Professor Glenn retires this spring after a long and distin- 
guished service to the university. None of his colleagues will forget the 


integrity and scholarship he brought to his academic duties. None of his 
students will forget the enthusiasm and joy with which he took them 
through the intricacies of Shakespeare or the Bible as literature. And 
none of his friends will forget his zest and kindness. His trademark, “Oh, 
this is good fun!” characterized his approach to learning, friendship, and 
life. We wish him well. 


Notes 


1. Muggeridge, M. Tread Softly for You Tread on My Jokes. London, United 
Kingdom: Readers Union, 1967. 

2. Weisberg, J. The Family Way. In The New Yorker: October 21-28, 1996. 

3. Horowitz, D. Radical Son: A Journey through Our Time. New York: Free Press, 
1996 (reissue 1997). 
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The Complexly Constructed 
Citizen-Worker: 


Her/His Centrality to the Struggle 
for Radical Democratic Politics and Education 


Richard A. Brosio 
Ball State University 


Introduction 


Let us consider how certain ascribed, resisted, and constructed 
identities such as race/ethnicity, gender, and sexual orientation interact 
with human categories that predate the recent eruptions which have 
been called the politics of identity, or the new social groups. Within the 
radical democratic traditions these categories are known as citizen and 
worker. The first refers to how one relates to government and civil 
society; whereas, the second refers to one’s relationships to the political 
economy as paid or unpaid labor. It is well-known that the radical 
democratic project from Rousseau through the democratic Marxists has 
been criticized for neglecting the importance of race, gender, and sexual 
orientation; furthermore, many have argued that any meaningful collec- 
tive movement committed to democratic empowerment, social justice, 
and respect for diversity will have to be broad and inclusive if it is to 
succeed; therefore, we must construct a collective agency that is both 
diverse and focused. I will argue that this progressive coalition aimed at 
countering classism, racism, ethnic and gender injustices—as well as 
homophobia and misogyny—must seek an axis around which to organize 
the wonderful diversity of humankind. My theoretical and empirical axis 
(or magnet) is anchored by citizens and workers; however, they are 
obviously raced, gendered, etc. I offer this complexly constructed agency 
not as a Trojan Horse for the continued privileging of the white males 
central to Rousseau’s citizen and Marx’s worker but, instead, to retain 
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the citizen-worker as a possible unifying membership that is compatible 
with current identity politics. 


The Formation of Social Class 


With Ellen Meiksins Wood, I am convinced that the best opportunity 
to construct oppositional, progressive, radical, and democratic politics 
points in the direction of continuing to define the specificities of capital- 
ism-as-a-system of social relations and as a political terrain. We must 
stress history—and in some cases genealogy—rather than teleology or 
the wildness of a pluralism that recognizes neither structure nor causal- 
ity. Recognition of material or structural limitations on human agency 
can provide a sober caveat concerning the limits of what human beings 
can accomplish even when armed by theory, self-awareness, solidarity, 
resoluteness, discipline, and bravery. It is obvious that this recognition 
and possible agency takes our relationships to the political economy 
seriously. This, in turn, makes social class an important factor in 
socioeconomic, political, and educational justice. There is yet another 
important factor, as Wood has written, 


..the original critique of capitalism could not have been conducted 
without the conviction that alternatives were possible; furthermore, 
the original was carried out from the vantage point of capitalism’s 
antithesis, socialism. This demanded a critique not only of capitalism 
or political economy but also of the available oppositions to capitalism 
which meant subjecting the socialist tradition... to ...scrutiny. The 
principal object of this critique was to transform the socialist idea from 
an unhistorical aspiration into a political programme grounded in the 
historical conditions of capitalism. My own point of orientation is still 
socialism, but today’s oppositions and resistances are ofa different kind 
and require a “critique” of their own. If there is now any single unifying 
theme among the various fragmented oppositions, it is the aspiration 
to democracy.! 


The historicity of capitalism means that it is contestable; moreover, the 
demos must be central to any successful agency: an agency comprised of 
classed citizens as a possible axis/magnet around which to organize the 
transformation I favor. The argument must be made once again that 
democracy is worth less in a mostly de jure, nose-counting sense than in 
ade facto and bona fide participatory one that is built upon socioeconomic 
justice.” 

Social class has been thought of in terms of structural locations and/ 
or social relations. The first conception suggests geology and structure, 
whereas the second emphasizes dynamic relations (agency) between 
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appropriators and producers. In order to get beyond the troublesome and 
unnecessary dichotomy between structure and agency, it is helpful to 
realize that the dominant modes of (not just material) production have 
established some forms of homogeneity on social formation; in fact, one 
can say that allocations of “objective positions,” or locations, are experi- 
enced by members of classes within these modes. However, they do not 
mechanistically/unproblematically cause class formation—and espe- 
cially one’s consciousness of class membership. E.P. Thompson’s The 
Making of the English Working Class (1968) presupposes that the 
relations of production “distribute” people into class locations and it is 
from there that conflicts of interest arise. The social relations that arise 
can result in struggle by those who experience this “distribution” because 
they must “handle” the situations in which they find themselves. Wood 
asserts that 


..it is in this sense that class struggle precedes class. To say that 
exploitation is “experienced in class ways and only thence give(s) rise 
to class formation” is to say...that the conditions of exploitation, the 
relations of production, are objectively there to be experienced.’ 


However, these objective determinations did not and do not now impose 
themselves upon dopes or inert matter but, instead, upon dialectically- 
affected, real, specific, and complex human beings. Men and women live 
and experience their (our) determinate situations within ensembles of 
social relations characterized by cultural memberships. It follows that 


...no structural definition of class can by itself resolve or explain the 
problem of class formation and that no model can give us what ought to 
be the “true” class formation for a certain “stage” of process.... In order 
to experience things in “class ways” people must be “objectively distrib- 
uted” into class situation; but this is the beginning, not the end of class 
formation.‘ 


In Wood’s view, the main burden of a class theory—which is still 
Marxist—must be to demonstrate class-formation, agency, and reaction 
to structure, rather than to focus on class locations alone. Class forma- 
tion must be seen within historical materialism, i.e., a materially struc- 
tured human-historical process. Contestation shapes human experience 
in class ways because of our relationships to the means of production; 
however, not every struggle is an expression of fully developed class 
consciousness based on clearly visible formations. Social activists, who 
are theoretically aware, must help draw out and develop consciousness 
as class-situated people struggle.® 

Michael Mann has stated that he finds it nonsensical to say “class is 
dead” in a world still characterized/dominated by capitalism. In his view, 
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social class still means: (1) all individuals or households vis-a-vis their 
relationships to economic resources—including, of course, the means of 
production; and (2) a collective with a marked impact on history. Mann’s 
view of the working class 


...has linked the two, since the collective actor has been mostly com- 
posed of workers with a given economic position...[viz.,] the manual 
workers. Nonetheless, the actual collective actor was both less and 
more than this, since it was only a subset of those manual workers yet 
it was also persons possessing additional social identities.... This 
rather “impure” actor, defined by multiple identities, though centered 
on class, has...played a major role on the world-historical stage in the 
twentieth century. Yet its role might have [been] even greater had it not 
possessed a rather purer “proletarian,” supposedly “objective” self- 
image, deterring many workers and others from joining it.® 


Thompson’s theory of English working-class formation recognizes 
the continuity of earlier popular struggles in that country. Some have 
criticized him for allegedly minimizing the uniqueness/newness of the 
proletariat within industrial capitalism. He has been asked: What had 
been made and when? What role did the new order of capitalism (1790- 
1832) play in the making? Ifthere is continuity in worker and democratic 
struggle, what has capitalism done to that continuity; furthermore, what 
have the various Schumpeterian “gales of creative destruction” that 
have marked capitalist dynamism meant to struggles for subaltern 
freedom? Wood tells us that Thompson did think the emergence of the 
proletariat was of great significance; although, within the context of 
continuous struggle by workers against domination. In fact, the Indus- 
trial Revolution was a “catastrophic,” historical milestone, marked by 
the emergence of a class sufficiently new to appear as a ‘fresh race of 
beings.” Obviously the current “gale of creative destruction” has given 
rise to profoundly different working conditions in the Western heartland 
of advanced capitalism. The Right’s offensive has smashed the Keynesian 
accords that provided relatively high pay, good working conditions, and 
benefits for millions of unionized workers; furthermore, the last decade 
of this century is characterized by the dramatic growth of jobs that are 
semi-skilled at best, low paying, without benefits, temporary, and 
without organizational protection on worksites. Relatedly, the central 
government has been made to respond increasingly to the capitalist 
imperative rather than to the demands of democracy and social justice. 
These new workers are not Marx’s proletariat in the nineteenth-century 
sense; however, their plight is serious—although they may not occupy a 
strategic site from which to pose a mortal danger to the regime of capital.* 

Wood is convinced that “the underlying determinations affecting the 
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developments of 1790-1832 were...the working out of capitalist modes of 
expropriation, the intensification this implied, and the structure of social 
relations, legal forms and political powers by which that exploitation was 
sustained.”® Without claiming the English experience as a perfect expla- 
nation for the current capitalist offensive in the U.S. and elsewhere, Iam 
arguing that so much of what dominates the news—e.g., the Gingrichite 
political “revolution”—makes little or no sense unless seen in the context 
of “gales of creative destruction.” Gingrichism and even Clintonism 
represent the political recognition that capitalism can no longer afford— 
or will not abide—a human face; therefore, we have both political parties 
of capitalism and neo-empire fighting about how best to dismantle the 
“welfare state.” The ability of powerful people, groups and institutions to 
make news about important but arguably side-show occurrences makes 
it difficult for people without class-consciousness, Jamesonian maps, 
and political organization to keep their eyes on the key occurrences— 
viz., the current gyrations of capital on an unprecedented global scale. 

Stanley Aronowitz writes of capitalism as the name we call a system 
of production based on the domination of persons and nature; although, it 


..does not subsume all elements of social, political, and ideological 
relations ... [Therefore,] a new conception of the emancipatory project 
of which socialism has been the leading proposal must be articulated.!° 


Thompson has also forwarded the idea of the subaltern working-class 
people as complex, proactive at times, and deeply embedded in particular 
cultures. It is this complex group of historical people who attempted to 
free themselves through the development of self- and class-conscious- 
ness as well as struggle. The making of the English working class is but 
one chapter in the long story of brave struggle and, therefore, relevant 
to other situations. People are both subject and object within lived 
experience and struggle; therefore, the stark dichotomy within which 
some Marxists claim as an unbridgeable chasm between subjective and 
objective positioning is as dangerous as the other famous dichotomy, viz., 
agency and structure. Those who have struggled for socioeconomic 
justice, political rights, and the opportunity to live in dignity with 
themselves and their neighbors were obviously not just workers; they 
were implicated in the thickness of particular cultures; moreover, some 
of these historical combatants were not yet citizens enjoying political 
protection. 

In early capitalism, the workers were brought together but stood in 
one-to-one direct relationship to particular capitalists who appropriated 
her or his surplus value; therefore, individual experiences of exploitation 
required reflection and understanding by the complex actors so that they 
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might come to see the commonalities among them. Wood helps keep the 
door open to a concept of class that can be helpful for problems and 
possibilities facing us during the last years of the second millennium: 


The connections and oppositions contained in the production process 
are the basis of class; but the relationship among people occupying 
similar positions in the relations of production is not given directly by 
the process of production and appropriation. The links that connect the 
members of a class are not defined by the simple assertion that class is 
structurally determined by the relations of production. It still remains 
to be explained in what sense and through what mediations the 
relations of production establish connections among people who, even 
if they occupy similar positions in production relations, are not actually 
assembled [exactly that way] in the process of production and appro- 
priation.... The determining structural pressures of production rela- 
tions could be demonstrated only as they worked themselves out in a 
historical process of class formation, and these pressures could be 
apprehended theoretically only by introducing the mediating concept of 
“experience.”!! 


John Dewey’s concept of experience is not different from the experi- 
ence of which Wood writes. For Dewey, 


...experience, intelligence, and education are to be understood in terms 
of comparative mastery over problematic situations.... Knowledge can 
never be the direct grasp of reality because new occurrences must be 
placed into an antecedents—consequences continuum in order for 
experience to be meaningful for [s/]he who undergoes it. One must place 
what [s/Jhe undergoes into a broader and longer course of events; 
connecting what is already apparent to that which is not.!” 


Dewey would understand that, although workers participate in produc- 
tion and appropriation, the complexities, conflicts, and divisions gener- 
ated by these occurrences do not present themselves to participants as 
class experiences per se. Class does not present itself to them/us so 
immediately. Or, as a student of Dewey might say it: “Knowledge is a 
function of association and communication; it depends upon tradition,... 
methods and tools which are socially developed.”"* 

As we have seen, we are not assembled only in classes; therefore, the 
determining pressures exerted on workers of all kinds by the various 
dominant modes of production (not just in factories) are neither easily 
recognized nor understood in the absence of reflection, insight, knowl- 
edge, discipline, as well as references to history, sociology, economics, 
politics, and philosophy. Moreover, knowledge is an outcome of action 
informed by theory. Ultimately, class formation and class consciousness 
must be referred to common experiences, i.e., 
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...a lived experience of production relations...[and] of the conflicts and 
struggles inherent in relations of exploitation. It is in the medium of 
this lived experience that social consciousness is shaped and with it the 
“disposition to behave as a class.” [However,] the complexity of the 
mechanism by which productions relations give rise to class is not to 
deny their determining pressure." 


Iam arguing that just because all too many contemporary persons do not 
understand the determining pressures under which they live, labor, 
struggle, and recreate themselves, it does not follow that such determi- 
nations and structures are absent. Furthermore, these structural deter- 
minants do not ensure the emergence of class consciousness and collec- 
tive action; however, recognition of commonalties as workers/producers/ 
non-exploiters—people who have claims on citizen-political rights— 
could allow disparate people who are classed/raced/gendered to con- 
struct progressive, liberatory, collective projects that would make more 
possible the enhancement of our dignity as human beings. 


Complexly Constructed Identities, 
With A Little Help From Nancy Fraser 


Nancy Fraser’s analysis in “From Redistribution to Recognition: 
Dilemmas of Justice in a ‘Post-Socialist’ Age” is helpful to my project for 
constructing more complexly the citizen-worker I champion as the key to 
radical democratic agency. She endeavors to unite the bases of identity 
politics with the universalistic tradition of class-based socialism. In fact, 
Fraser 


...contrasts the logic of an economics of redistribution with that of civic 
and cultural recognition. She argues that while socialism aimed to 
abolish the proletarian condition the new movements based on ethnicity, 
{race,] gender or sexual orientation often wish to maintain and assert 
a distinctive identity. In Fraser’s view there are bound to be tensions 
between the politics of “difference” and the politics of equality. Yet...each 
needs the other. Half-measures in the recognition of cultural identities, 
and in the redistribution of resources, may only reinforce a system of 
injustice, and in the long term may backfire on those they were intended 
to help. In a more radical programme, a deconstructive approach to 
identity, in which...all views are altered, should be allied to a thorough- 
going process of redistribution. 


Fraser is correct to say that in the late twentieth century the struggle for 
recognition is becoming the paradigmatic form of political conflict; 
furthermore, these post-socialist conflicts replace social class with group 
identity such as nationality, ethnicity, race, gender, and sexuality. 
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Although demands for recognition are coming to displace a politics for 
socioeconomic redistribution as the supposed remedy for injustice, Fraser 
reminds us that such a shift is occurring on terrains characterized by 
increasing material inequality. She understands well that such inequal- 
ity ranges from income through access to education and health care, and 
all the way to caloric intake and exposure to toxicity. Considering the 
growing inequality of people’s lives around the world and the paradig- 
matic shift to a new political imaginary based on identity, difference, 
recognition, and cultural domination, should we attribute the shift to 
what was once called false consciousness? Or, does the shift represent a 
long needed redress of “culture-blindness” within the older socialist 
imaginary? She seeks to occupy middle ground vis-a-vis these stark 
choices. Fraser is convinced that we must accomplish a new intellectual 
and practical task: 


... that of developing a critical theory of recognition, one which identifies 
and defends only those versions of the cultural politics of difference that 
can be coherently combined with the social politics of equality. In 
formulating this project, I assume that justice today requires both 
redistribution and recognition.... [We must learn] how to conceptualize 
cultural recognition and social equality in forms that support rather 
than undermine one another.... It also means theorizing the way in 
which economic disadvantage and cultural disrespect are...entwined.... 
Then too, it requires clarifying the...dilemmas that arise when we try 
to combat both these injustices simultaneously.'® 


Fraser deserves praise for insisting on redistribution (downward) as 
a key factor in making our society more humane and just; obviously, it 
is this insistence that has motivated the various Rightists to do battle 
against the Leftists who consider some form of rough material equality 
as the sine qua non to bona fide democracy. David Held argues supportively 
that democracy cannot permit certain persons and groups to remain in 
permanently disadvantaged positions. Commitment to democratic au- 
tonomy, access, and participation requires a commitment to reducing 
unfair advantages that some have had over those less fortunate. I read 
Held as asserting that, 


..the scope of action must be limited for some, in certain respects, so 
that it can be justly enhanced for others. It is not as though present 
advantages have been gained [in most or any cases] through fair 
competition upon a level playing field. Held captures the spirit of a 
version of democracy that can be defended...one that...[hopefully] will 
prevail in the long run. “It can be said that a political system implicated 
deeply in the creation and reproduction of systematic inequalities of 
power, wealth, income and opportunities will rarely...enjoy sustained 
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legitimization by groups other than those whom it directly privileges. 
Or...only a political order that places the transformations of those 
inequalities at its centre will enjoy legitimacy in the long run."” 


Fraser understands that political economy and culture are imbri- 
cated and that justice requires both redistribution and recognition; 
nevertheless, for explanatory reasons she conceptually separates the 
two. Because socioeconomic injustice is rooted in the political eeoonomy— 
e.g., the expropriation of the fruits of one’s labor, deprivation due to 
inadequate standard of living, etc.—the remedies require restructuring 
along the lines of altering radically the division(s) of labor, revising and 
publicly controlling investment policies, redistribution of income, and 
access to key resources. Cultural injustice is grounded in what Fraser 
calls social patterns of representation, interpretation, and communica- 
tion. Examples include: being made invisible, disrespected, etc.; there- 
fore, remedies for cultural injustice require cultural-symbolic changes, 
i.e., different and better recognition of differences. Fraser is astute to 
suggest imbrication soon after her conceptual separation: cultural recog- 
nition is, in fact, a form of redistribution; furthermore, redistributive 
remedies presuppose a conception of recognition, e.g., the equal moral 
worth of all persons. Fraser is not afraid to face up to the difficulties 
inherent in attempting to remedy injustices that are in some important 
ways different from one another: socioeconomic injustice demands the 
abolition of economic conditions that support group specificity; however, 
recognition means to continue and/or enhance differentiation. The 
proletariat does not seek merely to cut a better deal but, instead, to 
overthrow capitalism that hopefully results in the abolition of classes, 
including the proletariat.'* However, as we know, workers have struggled 
for better conditions more often than seeking to overthrow capitalism. 

For Fraser, the extremes on the conceptual continuum of redistribu- 
tion and recognition remedies are class and despised sexuality; however, 
the gray areas are characterized by hybrid modes that suggest a combi- 
nation of the injuries of class and sex—constructed as the despised 
Other. In her words: 


Bivalent collectivities in sum may suffer both socioeconomic 
maldistribution and cultural misrecogniton in forms where neither of 
these injustices is an indirect effect of the other, but where both are 
primary and co-original. In that case, neither redistributive remedies 
alone nor recognition remedies alone will suffice. Bivalent collectivities 
need both.” 


Fraser thinks that gender and race are paradigmatic bivalent collectivi- 
ties. Both are socially constructed identities rather than the result of 
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pure biological imperatives. For example, both play important roles with 
regard to the divisions and stratification within paid labor, as well as the 
division between paid and unpaid labor. In these times, the latter 
division is more indicative of gender experiences. There are gender- and 
race-specific modes of exploitation, marginalization, and deprivation; 
therefore, in this sense, gender and race are endowed with certain social- 
class characteristics. Justice demands the smashing of current job- 
related divisions and injustices based on race and gender. Obviously, 
race and gender conceived of in biological terms cannot be abolished in 
the same way Marx’s proletariat can; however, if the hostile/derogatory 
constructions of biological differences are what cause injustice, these 
constructions can and must be abolished as well. 

For Fraser, gender is both a political-economic differentiation and a 
cultural-valuation one. The major factor of gender injustice is 
androcentrism. Injustices such as sexual assault and domestic violence 
are relatively independent of the political economy; therefore, they 
cannot be remedied by redistribution remedies alone. In fact, the logic of 
remedy is similar to that of respect for sexuality (thought of as different 
from gender in Fraser’s view), namely, to give positive recognition to a 
devalued group. Mutatis mutandis, this applies to the bivalent difficul- 
ties and hoped for remedies experienced by people of color. The economy 
and the culture must be changed radically in both cases. Fraser asks if 
feminists and others who are committed to racial justice can fight 
effectively on both fronts. 

She speaks of two broad approaches for remedying injustices that cut 
across the redistribution-recognition divide: (1) affirmation; and (2) 
transformation. The first is a liberal response, whereas the second is a 
deconstructive socialist one. She accuses the liberals of seeking to correct 
inequitable outcomes without dealing with the underlying realities that 
cause the need to create the kind of welfarism that Rightists attack so 
effectively—albeit, cruelly. This is accompanied, in her view, by main- 
stream multiculturalism that attempts to gain acceptance of the con- 
structed Other within the system as it is. Mainstream multiculturalism 
and all too many forms of identity politics leave unchanged not only the 
socioeconomic injustices caused by the political economy but also the 
binary gender and racial codes. The transformative socialist strategy 
seeks to deconstruct the homo-hetero dichotomy as well as stark dichoto- 
mies between whites and people of color. In fact, this deconstructive 
strategy endeavors to destabilize all fixed sexual, social, and other 
identities that have been constructed by those with power vis-a-vis 
serviceable others. Fraser speaks favorably of “queer theory” in terms of 
its aim to get beyond gay identity and on to creating a society with gray 
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area continuums which include more people within the parameters of 
acceptability. Acting tolerantly and patronizingly toward the gender and 
racial Other fails to problematize the tolerant patronizer’s position; 
furthermore, it leads to a politics of backlash and resentment. Those who 
are treated as persons deemed irrevocably different—and allegedly 
worse—are never safe from those who wish to undo even a modicum of 
fair treatment and seek to return to blatant oppression. Those who are 
labeled as different usually become targets of those who consider them- 
selves within the parameters of “normality.” 

Fraser criticizes liberal affirmative redistribution strategies for 
being limited to altering attitudinal discrimination instead of attacking 
the gendered and racial world of work. The failure to alter radically the 
deep structures that help cause gender and racial disadvantage make 
necessary continuous transfer payments to certain select groups, result- 
ing in accusations made disturbingly popular recently by spokespersons 
for the political Right, as well as Democrats in the U.S. Conversely, the 
long-range goal of deconstructive feminism is to develop a culture 
without hierarchical constructs that serve to rank-order certain “Oth- 
ers” to the bottom of the list. In the place of this deconstruction, Fraser 
would have networks of 


...multiple intersecting differences that are demassified and shifting. 
This goal is consistent with transformative socialist-feminist redistri- 
bution. Deconstruction opposes...sedimentation and congealing of gen- 
der differences that occurs in an unjustly gendered political economy. 
Its utopian image of a culture in which every new construction of 
identity and difference are freely elaborated and then...deconstructed 
is only possible...on the basis of rough social equality.” 


Fraser endorses socialism as a transformative remedy because it cham- 
pions universal social-welfare programs; effective progressive taxation; 
macro-economic policies favoring full employment; a large well-funded 
public sector; significant public ownership; widespread participatory 
democracy and the uncoupling of basic consumption shares from employ- 
ment alone. She is convinced that transformative strategies reduce 
socioeconomic inequality without stigmatizing certain people as unde- 
serving beneficiaries of other people’s labor and charity. This kind of 
society provides the context from which reciprocity, solidarity, recogni- 
tion, and distribution can all develop more fully and equitably. 

Fraser knows that what she has offered to us is not easily achievable; 
however, she hopes that realization of the need for different remedies can 
serve to soften the conflicts between those who seek redistributive and 
recognition forms of justice simultaneously. After having presented her 
case for socialist economics in alliance with deconstructive cultural 
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politics as the most effective way to deal with bivalent collectivities of 
gender and race, she admits that, when we realize that neither gender 
nor race are dichotomously separate from each other and/or neatly 
fenced off from sexuality, the complexities threaten to overwhelm us 
with regard to political solutions. Fraser reminds us that no one is a 
member of only one collectivity; rather, there are many coordinates of 
memberships and possible injustices that intersect with one another. 
Still, she hopes that the combination of socialism and deconstructionism 
best promotes the necessary task of broad coalition building. In her 
words, 


... the task is especially pressing today, given the multiplication of social 
antagonisms, the fissuring of social movements, the growing appeal of 
the Right.... In this context, the project of transforming the deep 
structures of both political economy and culture appears to be the one 
over-arching programmatic orientation capable of doing justice to all 
current struggles against injustice.”! 


...And From Francis Fox Piven 


I think that Fraser helps move my project forward because she 
articulates well the complex situatedness of contemporary actors on the 
terrains of late capitalism and its postmodernist outer husk. The fact 
that her analysis deals with both cultural memberships and relation- 
ships to political economy makes her work highly relevant to my 
attempts to construct citizen-worker agency and her/his centrality to 
radical democratic politics and the necessary educational experiences 
involved in effective praxis. Francis Fox Piven explains well how the old 
Left’s belief in capitalism’s ironic creation of a universal class, the 
proletariat, that would inevitably overcome capitalism has been discred- 
ited by events—and non-events—since 1883. Instead of the rise of 
rational proletarian-democratic politics, globalizing capitalism is help- 
ing to unleash conflict along racial, ethnic, gender, religious, and re- 
gional lines in many parts of the world. The old Left notion was 


...that the social structure of modern societies generated broad collec- 
tivities, bound together for political action by common interests, a 
common experience, and perhaps common visions of emancipation. 
Now...those premises seem...overshadowed by a stream of theorizing 
which emphasizes the fractured and evanescent nature of political 
identities constructed and reconstructed by actors more influenced by 
cultural orientations than by the constraints of socially structured class 
divisions... [In fact,] the new intellectual fashion challenges the old 
confidence in class in favour of culture in its own right.” 
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Piven sees the inevitability of identity politics because it appears to be 
rooted in attachments to groups that are common to our human experi- 
ence. These attachments may reflect primordial needs for material 
survival as well as for recognition, community, etc. Unfortunately, this 
need of group belonging/collectively has all too often featured the 
construction of various Others; furthermore, these Others are often 
blamed for things that go wrong within society. As we have seen, Marx’s 
proletariat was also marked by particularisms of maleness, whiteness, 
as well as other diverse European ethnic and religious identities; how- 
ever, he and his followers hoped that commonalities could and would be 
hammered out by work experience and political struggle. 

Although identity politics is understandable because of legitimate 
human needs, fears, and hopes, such a politics can be said to suffer from 
a terrible flaw. Piven argues that 


..class politics, at least in principle, promotes vertical cleavages, 
mobilizing people around axes which broadly correspond to hierarchies 
of power, and which promote challenges to these hierarchies. By 
contrast, identity politics fosters lateral cleavages which are unlikely to 
reflect fundamental conflicts over societal power and resources and...may 
seal popular allegiance to the ruling classes that exploit them; popular 
politics based on identity is...regularly exploited by elites.... [Further- 
more,] identity politics makes people susceptible to the appeals of 
modern nationalism.” 


It is well-known that bosses everywhere have played various races, 
ethnic groups, religions, as well as men and women against each other. 
The road to a class politics committed to democracy and equity for all— 
in the long run—may, in many cases, pass through some forms of identity 
politics. This is especially true of group members whose experiences have 
made it difficult for many of them to think well of themselves. The 
construction of subaltern identities in defiance of hegemonic ones usu- 
ally requires an exaggerated outburst that is characterized by bravado. 
Perhaps one must go down this road in order to eventually feel enough 
confidence to join a more universal project, such as class politics. 
Obviously, such aggressive identity assertions cause backlashes to 
occur, e.g., the generation-long reaction against legitimate black de- 
mands and self-definition in the U.S. The same can be said, mutatis 
mutandis, with regard to the various progressive feminist struggles in 
this country and elsewhere. 

Piven’s analysis of identity politics has the important advantage 
resulting from her anchoring it to the dynamic gyrations of capitalism- 
as-a-system—a globalizing one. In the first place, the current capitalist 
expansion has weakened seriously the power of nation States. Secondly, 
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economic restructuring has catastrophically eroded the power of orga- 
nized labor. Lastly, there is occurring a dramatic increase of global 
migration as people are engaged in intensified competition over scarce 
goods. Piven points to the internecine warfare in the developing coun- 
tries and offers a partial but important explanation in terms of neo- 
liberal credit policies resulting from the hamstringing of governments in 
the Third and (even former) Second (communist) Worlds. In her view the 
break-up of the former Yugoslavia and the resulting ethnic-religious 
wars are importantly caused by shock therapy imposed by the IMF. 
Piven does not overemphasize the unifying power of labor unions, 


..nevertheless, the promise of the labor movement was that class 
solidarity would override particularisms, and even that proletarian 
internationalism would override state patriotism. Andin instance after 
instance, where the successful use of the strike power demanded it, 
labour did...override the divisions of identity politics, even in the 
United States. Now that moderating influence has weakened.” 


Presently, organized workers in the First World countries are forced 
to compete with those from areas only recently sucked into the vortex of 
globalizing capitalism. Furthermore, supra-national organizations cre- 
ated by capitalism can act with a free hand; threaten disinvestment or 
capital strike; narrow policy options of national governments; and even 
of democratic politics itself. Organized labor had learned how to deal 
somewhat effectively with the central States in their own countries; 
however, it has not yet figured out how to play defense against the latest 
offensive by capital. Because of titanic (and undemocratic) economic 
changes, the industries that best supported working-class cultures are 
being destroyed. “At the same time, capitalist have launched a specifi- 
cally political project to dismantle the institutional supports created by 
working-class politics, by...slashing welfare state income and service 
protections which shielded workers from the market, and by discrediting 
Keynesian macro-economic political regulation.”” The dangers inherent 
in capital’s offensive—supported by various right-wing special issue 
concerns such as anti-gun control, prayer in schools, denunciation of 
homosexuals and lesbians, anti-abortion, etc.,—have dire consequences 
for the K-12 public school when one realizes the vulnerability of more 
than a few students to eroding family incomes, backlash against diver- 
sity recognition, and the strengthening of the institutional school’s 
reproductive functions. 

Paradoxically, as more and more people are being drawn into the 
orbit of capitalism’s totalizing logic, the lived experiences of so many 
people around the globe are still characterized by ancient and venerable 
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prejudices; furthermore, these prejudices are driven to feverish and 
murderous levels. In this time of massive border crossings the spectre of 
Babel threatens all of us who seek to rein in, transform, and eventually 
replace undemocratic capitalism. When people’s experiences are chaotic 
and confusing—at a time when history is being made behind most of our 
backs—it is perhaps not surprising that the best accomplishments of 
reason, empiricism, attention to cause-and-effect as well as science 
understood in terms of respect for evidence and its hypothetical nature 
give way to explosions of irrationalities and new quest for certainties. 
The retreat by many postmodernist thinkers from the best of the 
Enlightenment traditions and accomplishments is perhaps not surpris- 
ing, although unfortunate.” 

Economic and cultural changes of unprecedented speed, depth, and 
breadth are causing great popular anxiety and anger. This is true in most 
of the “developed” societies in addition to those which are not. However, 
the mainstream analyses in the U.S. hardly mention social class and/or 
capitalism. 


Instead, public anger has...been routed into the familiar channels of 
identity politics, as issues like immigration, crime, and welfare, all code 
terms for Afro-American and Latino minorities (with welfare a code for 
evoking wanton women besides) dominate the political discussion.... 
Hemmed in by a politically mobilized and aggressive capitalist class, 
party leaders promulgate arguments which account for the felt prob- 
lems of ordinary people by singling out the Other.... The focus on 
welfare is a good illustration.”’ 


The Republican Party in the U.S. has been attempting to solidify tax and 
expenditure advantages for the well-off so that they will become invul- 
nerable to democratic politics. Perhaps those passing through the diffi- 
culties of these times will come to realize that the various identities in 
this country are experiencing class war from above. 


Afterword 


There are some who may ask what the issues discussed herein have 
to do with teacher education. The historic emphasis in most teacher 
training programs has caused many educationists and their students to 
view their tasks as mostly methodological, “how-to,” “hands-on,” “prac- 
tical,” field-oriented, and clinical. It has been difficult to convince those 
who view teacher training and even teacher education as mostly about 
rushing “expertise” to practitioners “in the schools” that issues raised in 
this work are ultimately relevant to professional reflective practice. 
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Social Foundations of Education professors have struggled to convince 
practitioners that seeing things holistically, systemically, theoretically, 
philosophically, historically, sociologically, politically—and especially: 
interpretively, critically, and normatively—is crucial to teacher perspec- 
tives that are practical, in the bona fide sense. My own experience as a 
teacher of teachers has convinced me that most of my students are 
attracted to K-12 teaching because they want to “help kids.” For the most 
part, they do commit themselves to learning how to do that. However, 
their approach is often based upon an assumption (not always conscious) 
that the societal and cultural contexts within which teaching and 
learning occur—or do not occur—are separate from the intramural focus 
they have chosen. In the instance that some of them come to realize the 
possibility of connections between intramural and extramural contexts, 
very few understand that there are opportunities to alter the socioeco- 
nomic and political realities. As teachers become more thoughtful about 
their practice, it often becomes apparent that there are many reasons for 
their inability to achieve with and for their students all that they had 
hoped. When human agency bumps-up against structure—and when it 
is realized by K-12 teachers and teacher educators that this has oc- 
curred—then this work may stand a better chance to be considered 
useful by our fellow education workers. Obviously, it will be up to them 
to decide what is to be done. 
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Introduction 


Addressing the question of whether Roald Dahl’s children’s books 
should be regarded as posing a potential threat to readers’ moral well- 
being, Claire Tomalin observes wryly that “the risk of catching moral 
measles is not great.” Generations of moral and literary critics would 
disagree with Tomalin’s bracing confidence in readers’ common sense, 
however. Where Tomalin believes that “on the whole...children can be 
trusted to take and enjoy what they want from [Dahl’s] work, as from 
Hans Anderson, Enid Blyton, or Walt Disney,” any number of critics and 
theoreticians, from Plato and Rousseau to William Bennett and from 
Tolstoy to Martha Nussbaum, have argued that what and how we read 
makes a great deal of difference to our moral well-being. In contrast to 
the few Claire Tomalins who hold that moral development is largely 
unaffected by exposure to fiction, theorists ranging from conservative to 
liberal to radical have taken very seriously the question as to the role that 
art, literature, and fiction play in moral development. 

This paper looks at the moral role played by the artistic manipulation 
of readers of fiction. Drawing on theories that stress human implication 
in moral situations over the notion of freestanding moral agents defined 
solely by their “character,” the paper considers how the reader’s engage- 
ment in problematic fictional action troubles his or her sense of the 
stability of character and the otherness of evil. The theories informing 
this analysis thus de-emphasize both the continuity of character that is 
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the hallmark of liberal individualism, and the triumph of good over evil 
foregrounded in conservative analyses. The position developed in the 
paper draws on John Dewey’s theory of the work(ing) of art, on feminist 
conceptions of relationship, and on radical theories concerning our 
implication in situations that, in any traditional sense, are not of our 
making. Because the paper positions radical approaches to morality and 
art as an alternative to conservative and liberal approaches, I begin by 
offering a sketch of conservative and liberal positions as foils to the 
theory set forth in the paper.‘ 

For the purposes of this paper, I define “conservative,” “liberal,” and 
“radical” positions as follows. Conservative theorists seek to protect and 
preserve traditional values that they regard as foundational to the social 
order. The values identified as foundational tend to coincide with those 
of the dominant social group—in the case of the United States, the white 
middle class—and emphasize the sanctity of established gender roles, 
meritocratic authority relations, and personal accountability for success 
and failure. Liberal theorists tend to be more critical of the status quo, 
since they may regard the institutionalization of social power relations 
as potentially corrupting (“Power corrupts, absolute power corrupts 
absolutely”). They also view conventional social roles as at least some- 
what problematic, insofar as prescribed social roles restrict the possibili- 
ties for individual self-realization. Because liberals emphasize a plural- 
istic and expressive conception of freedom, and see social contexts as 
contributing significantly to individual success and failure, they view the 
flourishing of society less in terms of the maintenance or restoration of 
social order than in terms of improving the system’s responsiveness to 
diverse individual needs and interests. 

Radical theorists, by contrast, critique the system itself, whether 
“the system” refers to patriarchy, capitalism, colonialism, or any other 
set of systemic relations identified as oppressive. Rather than seeking 
either to conserve traditional values or to improve the system’s ability to 
deal equitably with individuals’ different situations, radicals challenge 
the conceptions of equity and value built into various economic, political, 
and ideological systems. Thus, for example, radical theorists might 
challenge the assumptions about “fairness” that undergird much of the 
contemporary debate regarding affirmative action. Whereas conserva- 
tives balk at affirmative action as “reverse discrimination” and liberals 
argue that affirmative action is acompensatory program needed to offset 
circumstances that temporarily prevent otherwise fair rules from being 
applied fairly, many radicals would contest the very criteria regarding 
what counts as fair in certain cases.° Insofar as the criteria for a work 
position assume that the ideal job candidate does not bear any significant 
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childcare responsibilities, for example, seemingly generic, “fair” stan- 
dards such as “must be able to work nights and weekends’ are articulated 
specifically to the “traditional” man-with-a-homemaker-wife model of 
the worker. 

Depending on whether theorists take a conservative, liberal, or 
radical perspective, they give dramatically different accounts of how 
fiction, literature, and art affect individual and social morality. Many 
conservative commentators, because they regard moral and political 
values as settled rather than as open to question, have held that 
literature must be carefully vetted in order to prevent readers from being 
contaminated with impure or incorrect ideas. Thus, in Rousseau’s 
educational plan, boys were not to encounter any reading material other 
than Robinson Crusoe, while girls (in keeping with Rousseau’s aggres- 
sively didactic agenda for the second sex) were to slog through Télémaque.® 
In a similarly didactic spirit, editors of cognitively-correct children’s 
books have sometimes inserted helpful slogans into kiddie classics to 
make them more accessible to children. One “specially edited” volume of 
Peter Rabbit, for example, included a new sign over Peter’s bed—“Good 
Bunnies Always Obey”—in case young readers missed the moral lesson 
embedded in the story itself.’ Children are by no means the only readers 
thought to suffer from dangerous or insufficiently didactic fiction; adults 
too have been considered vulnerable to the mis-education afforded by the 
theater, books, and other cultural media, and at times have had their 
reading censored accordingly.® 

Whereas for conservative pundits and theorists questions of artistic 
value are likely to be subordinated to issues of moral content, liberals 
have tended to regard anything deemed art or literature as good-for-you 
almost by definition.® Great literature is said to broaden the mind, 
enlarge our sympathies, and acquaint us with human nature across 
time, distance, and difference, teaching us empathy while also helping us 
to appreciate cultural pluralism. Because liberals regard value questions 
as requiring us to appreciate a variety of perspectives, they may see 
appeals to conventional definitions of the good as precluding the kind of 
critical and appreciative thinking needed if readers are to make up their 
own minds about value questions. Artistic fiction, according to this view, 
allows us to set aside merely conventional “truths” in favor of a kind of 
truth that lies outside of polite fictions. In part because they have 
assumed that children’s “innocence” gives them more immediate access 
to unconventional truths, liberal theorists have been particularly in- 
clined to celebrate the salutary effects of children’s literature, on the 
assumption that that literature keeps children in touch with the kind of 
authentic experience of the world that most adult instruction specifically 
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glosses over or denies.’° 

In works like The Empire’s Old Clothes, Ariel Dorfman and other 
radical critics challenge this unproblematic equation of reading with 
critical thinking and of fiction with the broadening of cultural horizons."! 
Reading, they point out, can teach us to think more superficially as well 
as more critically about experience; it also can serve an imperialist 
function in encouraging us to assimilate new forms of experience to a 
recognized set of “universals.” Far from teaching privileged readers to 
empathize with the experience of oppressed groups, fiction may in fact 
require all readers to identify with the perspective of the dominant group 
if they are to “enjoy” or “make sense” of the story.!2 Even when the 
treatment of oppressed or marginalized groups is meant to be sympa- 
thetic, members of such groups are likely to be identified as a problem to 
be solved or as victims to be saved by members of the dominant group. 
Heroines wait for the hero to show up and rescue them; enslaved blacks 
wait for Northern white soldiers to set them free; hard-working laborers 
wait to be noticed by a benevolent mentor: More often, though, fiction 
focuses on a white hero or antihero for whom other characters exist 
simply as foils. To the extent that Western fiction dramatizes individu- 
alism in the form of quests and conquests, for example, it teaches us to 
take for granted the supporting role played by people of color, by 
servants, by wives, or by other characters who help to foreground the 
hero or heroine of a story.’® The very artistry of fiction thus may be 
problematic insofar as it helps draw us into a framework of beliefs that 
excludes or occludes the standpoint of the oppressed. 

Yet while skeptical of the benign influence that liberals claim for 
literature, many radical critics have remained hopeful as to its potential 
for problematizing our received understanding of the situations, struc- 
tures, and relations in which we are implicated.‘ Insofar as artistic 
fiction embroils us in situations that we care about, gains our assent to 
particular ways of seeing those situations, and then troubles our percep- 
tions, it problematizes the ways in which we have learnt to think of 
values and our embodiment of those values. By also making it difficult 
for us to bracket our approved values from the values from which we 
want to disassociate ourselves, artistic fiction unsettles even as it gives 
rise to a valued experience. 

Radical theories thus frame responsiveness to texts very differently 
from either conservative or liberal approaches to reading. Conservative 
approaches insist upon clear textual demarcations separating good from 
evil. Liberal approaches, while privileging subtlety and ambiguity, 
nevertheless tend to smuggle in moral or social commentary through the 
appeal to irony—a distancing strategy that allows both author and 
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reader to assume a superior vantage point. In contrast to either of these 
approaches, the particular radical perspective with which I shall be 
concerned focuses on the work that the productively engaged reader 
must do in order to come to a new awareness of how individual values are 
articulated to social and relational investments. 


The Work(ing) of Art 


In contrast both to the predominantly conservative perspective that 
regards fiction as divided between lies and noble lies, and the predomi- 
nantly liberal perspective that regards art and literature as truth 
stripped of its social veneer, the radical perspective shared by Judith 
Fetterley, Toni Morrison, and Annette Kolodny, among others, regards 
art as a framing of meaning that calls attention to the work of meaning- 
making. Artistic work as seen from this perspective involves the reader 
or percipient in imaginatively recreating the work of art.’ Because art 
involves creative rather than literal meaning, the transaction between 
artist, art work, and observer requires “work”—and it is in the process of 
actively constructing meaning as creative meaning that we not only 
think about but rethink what we take for granted. 

The approach discussed in this paper is only one among a number of 
possible radical orientations. Focusing on the role that aesthetic work 
plays in the construction of knowledge, it is an approach informed by 
feminist and Afrocentric standpoint theories, feminist relational ethics, 
and other radical theories that foreground work as a way of knowing.’® 
While also drawing upon the analysis of artistic work that Dewey offers 
in Art as Experience, this approach assumes a political rather than a 
classical pragmatist orientation in that it attends to the ways in which 
experience is shaped and informed by interests and expectations associ- 
ated with power and privilege.'’ Such interests and expectations become 
visible when we address the effort required to maintain the conditions 
and relationships that appear normal, natural, or desirable. Whereas a 
strictly political focus would attend to the “maintenance” work per- 
formed by women, the working class, people of color, and other 
marginalized groups in the creation of those social and economic condi- 
tions normalized as natural, a focus on aesthetic reading emphasizes the 
maintenance work done by the reader in bringing to bear expectations 
and assumptions that make the story “work.” Readerly maintenance 
work is to be distinguished from, for example, the archival or decoding 
work that readers do to glean needed information from a transparent 
text.'® Because artistic fiction does not offer meaning literally or on the 
surface of the text, readers are required to engage with and respond to 
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the narrative in particular ways if they are to make sense of it. 

Insofar as fiction demands a performative commitment to a particu- 
lar aesthetic experience (rather than allowing the comfortable distanc- 
ing effect of irony), it cannot simply immerse readers in self-evident 
alternative forms of experience but requires that they work at making 
sense of such experience. Artistry in fiction thus draws readers’ attention 
to the instrumentalities by which texts and the reading of texts achieve 
certain effects. By attending to the work accomplished both by particular 
narrative structures and dramatic devices and by their own participa- 
tion in the process of making meaning, readers may come to recognize the 
provisional and problematic character of particular ways of organizing 
experience.'? Fiction thus understood does not move readers towards 
new insights so much as it “tricks” them into confronting such desires as 
those for integrity, blamelessness, comfort, and moral superiority. 

Instead of taking existing constellations of value as given, artistic 
fictions can offer readers and viewers an imaginary point of departure; 
they also can call into question the assumptions that organize what we 
perceive as reality. Indeed, in dramatizing “reality” as a recognizable 
condition, fiction implicitly exposes the prevailing conventions of real- 
ism, allowing us to see how what appears as natural, necessary, and 
expected is the product of maintenance work involving ideological 
assumptions and conventions. Put another way, art allows us to see how 
the “natural” is performed—not found, but brought into being.” By 
heightening our attention to the work that art and reading do, a radical 
approach to reading artistic fiction encourages us to shift away from a 
literal-minded acceptance of situations as given or of framings of value 
as self-evident. 


The Morality of Manipulation 


Artistic fiction, on this account, does not teach us to recognize and 
value the good, nor does it give us direct insight into others’ experience 
(“what it meant to live in the fourth century,” “what it would be like to 
be an Eskimo girl,” “how it felt to be an indentured servant”). It does not 
claim to tell us “the truth.” Rather, it shifts our experience. Instead of 
instructing us, fiction can be understood to manipulate us in such a way 
as to interrupt and problematize our experience, thereby denaturalizing 
that experience and allowing us to attend to its construction and possible 
reconstruction. As a result, both the fictional situations in which we find 
ourselves and our own contributions to and investments in those situa- 
tions come under scrutiny. Rather than allowing us to take a stand 
outside the text—a standpoint that dramatizes the integrity of our moral 
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character—narrative art as understood from a radical perspective en- 
gages us in that which we help to realize. 

Artistic manipulation as thus understood differs from the kinds of 
moral manipulation more commonly claimed for fiction, as when it is 
argued that readers are maneuvered into a kind of sympathy that 
enlarges their understanding; that they are led into forms of experience 
to which they might not otherwise give their consent; and that readers’ 
engagement in fictional dilemmas encourages moral growth by urging 
them to work through unfamiliar questions and issues. For the most 
part, these functions are consistent with either liberal or conservative 
values, although they may be problematic insofar as they violate the 
principle of starting from where readers already are. By contrast, artistic 
manipulation as considered from the perspective of fictional and readerly 
work emphasizes the leverage gained on everyday experience. 

Manipulation as understood from a radical perspective occurs, for 
example, when authors draw upon the conventions of a particular genre 
to lead readers or viewers to sympathize or identify with a problematic 
character (usually the protagonist), thereby misleading readers into 
condoning anti-social or anti-relational conduct. Readers can of course 
refuse to lend their feelings and understanding to fictional characters, 
can even insist on imposing their own outlook on particular characters, 
but either of these responses means a failure to engage with the work, 
since a response appropriate to fiction is one in which the reader allows 
herself to be embroiled to some extent in the story. Without her partici- 
pation, after all, the narrative has no function: in an obvious sense, 
fiction is lies, and there is no point to lies if no one believes them.”' If the 
fiction is to do its work, the manipulation it exercises has to be effective. 
But of course if the reader is entirely caught up with or swept away by 
the story, she loses awareness of her position as reader.”* At the same 
time that she accepts the perspective created by the work of fiction, then, 
the reader must examine her responses to the story in order to under- 
stand how she is implicated in its moral orderings. 

From a conservative perspective, such forms of authorial manipula- 
tion are likely to appear reprehensible. Insofar as conservative theorists 
and commentators assume that readers are brought to admire and 
emulate not only the virtues but the vices that fictional treatments help 
to render attractive, they may regard readers’ identification with prob- 
lematic heroes and heroines as a threat to the proper formation of moral 
character. For many conservative critics, the power of drama to influence 
our habits and appetites must be harnessed to unproblematically true 
doctrines and to demonstrably worthy role models if it is to have 
desirable moral consequences.”* Thus, the value of fiction is that it 
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provides a kind of vicarious experience of the good, a way to learn from 
“experience” even if the experience has to be staged.” (In the ultimate 
example of fictional experience as the ground of untainted moral and 
political character, Rousseau’s pupil Emile is provided with a life that 
has been staged from start to finish.) The advantage of staged or 
vicarious experience, from a conservative perspective, is that it allows 
educators to censor any elements that would mislead students or expose 
them to corrupting influences. 

From the liberal perspective, by contrast, the function of well-crafted 
and imaginative fiction is less to dramatize virtues and vices than to 
represent them in all their complexity—to reveal the truth about them, 
rather than to provide readers with political or moral object lessons. 
During the 1920s, for example, when the conservative older generation 
of black leaders urged that the art and literature of the Harlem Renais- 
sance highlight the respectability of middle-class African Americans, 
liberals such as Alain Locke argued that progress in racial understand- 
ing depended on both whites and blacks appreciating the full range of 
what it meant to be black: “the Negro to-day wishes to be known for what 
he is, even in his faults and shortcomings.”* Such an approach insists 
upon acknowledging complexity and difference in order to develop an 
understanding of ourselves and of others that is at once appreciative and 
critical. Politically, the liberal approach foregrounds cultural pluralism 
and argues against reducing individuals to stereotypes, whether senti- 
mental or stigmatized. Morally, it underscores sympathy for flawed 
characters as necessary to an appreciation of the human condition.”® 

Yet, from a radical perspective, the moral import of fiction that 
engages our interest in a problematic character is not that it enlarges our 
sympathies or acquaints us with our own fallibility but that it shifts us 
out of the comfortable assumption that we know how to read ourselves 
and others; that we are neutral or outside observers of the social and 
moral problems we identify; that a commitment to pluralism exhausts 
our responsibility for others’ well-being; or that we can rest secure in our 
integrity. From this standpoint, flawed characters in fiction do not 
provide us with insight into a shared human frailty but with an occasion 
for a doubled consciousness. Patricia Hill Collins and Dorothy Smith 
have described this dual consciousness as resulting from the perspective 
yielded when we live simultaneously in two worlds.” A perspective on 
the margins provides an understanding of how the domain of privilege 
is created and maintained, and thereby alerts us to the problematic 
character of the values espoused by the dominant culture. By attending 
to the ways in which the invisible work performed by those on the 
margins makes possible the values associated with privilege and merit, 
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we come to recognize the costs and consequences of values that appear 
self-evident from within the dominant culture. 

Insofar as the values that serve the status quo in U.S. society are 
organized around the idea of individualism, a radical perspective in- 
volves calling into question both the value of individualism and those 
values such as tolerance and empathy that are meant to offset the 
dangers of individualism.” From a radical perspective, values are 
descriptions of what we have come to consider good or desirable under 
particular conditions and within certain relationships; unless we ask 
how structural and other conditions affect our perception and articula- 
tion of values, any appeal to values as a way to improve situations or 
relationships is likely to reinstate the very “problems” they are expected 
to redress.”? What many of us understand as kindness or generosity, for 
example, may be importantly tied to assumptions about individual 
agency embedded in structural relations of inequality. Understanding 
relationships and responsibility in systemic terms allows us to question 
the self-evidence of such values as generosity as currently practiced and 
understood. Employers who give used clothing and other leftovers to 
domestic workers, for example, underscore the inequality of the em- 
ployer-employee relationship by forcing employees to pretend to be 
grateful for unwanted gifts. While employers feel as if they are acting in 
caring ways, they may in fact be insulting their employees by giving them 
goods for which neither party has any use.*° 

Since from a radical perspective developing morally desirable hu- 
man relations involves working to build and maintain supportive rela- 
tions with one another in the context of a system of support, a radical 
perspective on morality focuses on the need to accept our own implication 
in and responsibility for values and their reconstruction. By dramatizing 
our problematic investments in acknowledged virtues with unacknowl- 
edged costs and consequences, a radical response to fiction puts us in a 
position to trace some of the connections between the virtues we want to 
claim and the problems and vices that we decry. The following analyses 
of the Hitchcock film, Strangers on a Train, and the E.H. Young novel, 
Celia, help to illustrate how fiction manipulates readers in ways that 
may produce a radical awareness of the problematic relations between 
those values we like to think that we live by and those we regard as 
antithetical to who we are or try to be.*! 


Celia 


Celia presents us with a seemingly plausible role model. A mature 
wife and mother whom the narrator presents without discernible irony 
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(in contrast to the way Emma Woodhouse is presented, for example, in 
Austen’s Emma), Celia Marston enlists our sympathies through her 
amused criticism of and tolerance for others, her commitment to kind- 
ness, her shortcomings and foibles, and her capacity for self-reflection. 
Married to Gerald, a rather drab and ineffectual architect who designs 
ugly buildings, Celia does what she can to make him happy and to fulfill 
her duties to her family, but she cannot make herself feel what she does 
not. Although Gerald is kind, he is not particularly interesting; redolent 
of “warmth and woollen underclothes” in his middle age, he has no 
physical charm for Celia. “It was a shame, she thought contritely—but 
it was an important factor in her life. She could not change it: she could 
only try to hide its influence.”*? A woman of taste and feeling, Celia can 
be measured against not only her husband but her sister May and her 
brother John, both of whom lead conventional and prosperous lives 
bereft of any real understanding of themselves or their closest relations; 
Celia’s life, while outwardly impoverished, is inwardly enriched by her 
powers of observation, her sense of humor, and her knowledge of being 
loved by Richard Milligan, a man who both appreciates her and calls out 
her love in return. 

The drama at the heart of the book concerns Celia’s concealed love 
for Richard, a war hero with whom she has shared a passionate under- 
standing throughout most of her marriage, a love expressed not through 
physical contact but through discreet silence, restraint, and cherished 
memories. While readers never actually meet Richard except to glimpse 
him once through a window, his absent presence permeates the novel 
and organizes most of what we know about Celia. Indeed, the romance 
defines Celia’s life both in terms of what might have been and in terms 
of the meaning she draws from it to ennoble the life she does have. Her 
conviction of a shared but silent romance keeps “her sweet-tempered, 
and tolerant of much that might have fretted her,” she believes, and she 
justifies her long romantic attachment on the grounds that “Gerald had 
lost nothing he might have had.”** 

While the story is told primarily from Celia’s perspective, readers 
also enter into various other characters’ thoughts in ways that confirm 
Celia’s superiority. As a result of our involvement with these perspec- 
tives—and our lack of exposure to other perspectives, especially those of 
Gerald and Richard, whose views are known to us only through what 
they say and do—we are led to accept much of Celia’s own reading of her 
situation. Importantly, too, the conventions of romance and authenticity 
make it possible for readers, as for Celia, to give the greater part of our 
sympathy and attention to regret for what might have been, while with- 
holding sympathy from the kind but less dramatically interesting Gerald. 
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Yet, throughout the novel, there are indications that Celia’s view- 
point is not to be relied upon—that her perceptions and values are 
filtered through very particular investments in seeing herself a certain 
way. Celia’s son, Jimmy, for example, alerts us that Celia’s superiority 
to Gerald in aesthetic taste is problematic, when he asks Celiaif she likes 
Gerald’s houses. Upon finding that she does not, he asks her, “Then why 
on earth didn’t you tell him, long ago, before they grew into a habit?” 


It was a more searching question than he knew.... There had been a 
satisfaction, hardly recognized until this minute, a justification of 
herself, another reason for detachment, in despising Gerald’s creations, 
and now Jimmy was making her responsible for the very things she had 
disowned.*® 


Another character, Miss Riggs, in observing that perhaps she is happiest 
having only the memory of her love (her young man having been killed 
in the war twenty years earlier), raises for us the question as to how much 
the perfection of romance owes to its removal from the dailiness of life. 
Indeed, even Celia decides she is “fortunate in having her unspoilt 
memories,” and wonders at one point whether her love for Richard is any 
more than “the fairy tale in which she” is “the captive princess.”** We are 
warned, in other words, that the perfect romance may be an ideal better 
not put to the test. 

Nevertheless, it comes as something of a shock to discover that the 
romantic fantasy from which Celia has taken solace for so long is entirely 
her own construction, and that it has robbed her of much of her ability 
to know either Gerald or herself. Despite the occasional doubts raised for 
us as readers and despite the aesthetic distance we would have from any 
fictional character, our investment in Celia’s viewpoint means that we 
have become to some degree invested in her values, if at times reluc- 
tantly, and the impact is therefore considerable as we come to realize that 
Celia’s long-suffering tolerance is not a virtue but a vice. For twenty 
years or more, she has refrained from criticizing her husband’s aesthetic 
taste in furniture and in housing, and has prided herself on having 
allowed him to go his own way. Yet the force of her disapproval has not 
escaped him, for Gerald is aware that Celia’s tolerance means that she 
disapproves of his tastes. Had she respected him more, he tells her, she 
might have been able to teach him something of her own tastes. Had she 
seen him as a partner, she would have worked with him rather than 
despised his work in silence. 

While as readers we have not been deceived as to the moral questions 
at stake, still we have been manipulated by the author’s artistry, by our 
own acceptance of the novelistic conventions of authenticity and ro- 
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mance, and by our very knowledge of what it means to read a novel. It is 
only because we do know how to read fiction—in particular, know how 
to negotiate the individualistic value systems that novels normally 
uphold and know how to fit our expectations and sympathies to the genre 
at hand—that it is possible for us to misread it productively. And in 
retracing the steps that misled us, it becomes possible for us to see how 
our tools for reading have led us astray.*’ 

Our work as readers parallels Celia’s work in constructing an 
imaginary life for herself. As Celia comes to realize, she has “lived chiefly 
in the passive mood, the passive mood and the past tense, in a past 
episode so tenuous that it had taken all her time to preserve its being.”** 
Had she consulted the effort she was making to preserve her continued 
beliefin the long-ago romance, it might have been possible to understand 
its cost. Yet it would be false to say that her life is meaningless because 
it has been organized around an illusion; it is not that such a life has no 
meaning but that its meanings may be unknown. For Celia, spinning her 
life’s meanings around the values of high-minded romance, kindly 
tolerance, and noble self-sacrifice, the consequences of her life’s work are 
mixed. On the one hand, she has been painfully unkind to a husband who 
loves her and whom she too loves, even if not passionately; on the other 
hand, by not smothering her children with a maternal need to be needed, 
she has—partly by accident—raised her daughter and son to be happy 
and independent. 


The best part of her imaginative life had been lived elsewhere. Had that 
all been wasted? she wondered. She could not believe it. Loving her 
children, she modestly believed, at least as much as most women loved 
theirs, she had been, in a sense, detached from them, their confidence 
and affection was not her first need and it was comfortable to think this 
might have been well for them.*° 


While she takes no credit for her success in child-rearing, since it is the 
fruit of folly rather than of wisdom, she is able to recognize and claim the 
accidental goods in her life. Despite their having little to do with her 
intentions, the unexpected goods to which her commitments have given 
rise are just as much hers as any harm she has done. 


Strangers on a Train 


In contrast to Celia, Hitchcock’s Strangers on a Train presents us 
with two possible role models, neither of them a happy fit for the 
audience. One is a seemingly conventional but mildly unsettling hero 
figure, the other a psychopath. Like the novel on which it is based, 
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Strangers on a Train turns upon the accidental meeting of Guy and 
Bruno, in which Bruno, who wants to murder his father, proposes an 
exchange with Guy, who wants to be freed of his unhappy marriage to 
Miriam so that he can marry Ann.“ The perfect murder, Bruno reasons, 
would be a murder without a motive. If Guy murders Bruno’s father, and 
Bruno murders Miriam, each of the beneficiaries of the murder can 
arrange for a watertight alibi, and of course no suspicion will fall on the 
murderers, who are strangers to one another as well as to the victims. 

Because Strangers on a Train works within the genre of the thriller, 
it uses suspense as its primary tool of manipulation, and of course the 
suspense is only effective if viewers accept that something is at stake and 
that the outcome matters. The positioning of Guy as conventional hero, 
as wrongly accused innocent and as the intended partner of an attractive 
woman, allows viewers to identify with him as the character for whom 
the stakes matter. Moreover, the common convention in mysteries and 
thrillers that the murder victim in some sense deserves her murder, in 
effect calling it upon herself—a cliché that Bruno insists upon as a kind 
of logical truth—may help to solidify the viewer’s identification with 
Guy. Since Miriam, the murder victim, is exposed as selfish and conniv- 
ing, not to mention unfaithful, viewers are invited to ignore the tragedy 
of her death and to focus instead on the dramatic question as to whether 
Guy, released from his marriage, will be free to marry Ann or will spend 
his life in jail for a murder he did not commit. 

Insofar as viewers identify with Guy, they are led to set aside the 
horror of Miriam’s undeserved death, concentrating instead on Guy’s 
precarious status as the accused “innocent.” Significantly, there is 
nothing in Guy’s characterization that invites the audience to see him as 
a strong, moral, or heroic figure. As played by Farley Granger, Guy is a 
distinctly weak and superficial character oddly lacking in moral, let 
alone heroic responsiveness. When Bruno first tells him of his murder 
idea, for example, Guy grins uneasily and, though he protests mildly, 
seems unable to take a firm stand. (Contrast Farley Granger’s perfor- 
mance in this scene with what we would expect from a John Wayne or 
Jimmy Stewart character—or even the decent-man-turned-corrupt that 
Fred MacMurray plays in Double Indemnity.) The script, moreover, tells 
us that Guy is as weak as he seems: he cannot quite deny being a social 
climber who is marrying the boss’s daughter as a way to get into politics, 
and it is only at the last possible instant that he decides against carrying 
out his part of the murder pact.*! Thus, the invited audience identifica- 
tion with Guy is exposed as a response not to his character but to the 
conventions of “morality,” romance, and the thriller genre. 

Although the movie and the novel make similar psychological as- 
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sumptions about the two protagonists, the movie acts on viewers quite 
differently than does the novel. Whereas Patricia Highsmith’s novel 
establishes unambiguously that both Guy and Bruno are guilty of 
murder, Hitchcock’s film version of the story presents viewers with 
Bruno as the overt villain, while Guy figures almost as an innocent 
bystander. But of course Guy is not quite innocent. Although movie- 
watchers know that Guy is technically innocent of the murder that Bruno 
performs in his name, and know too that Guy has not performed a 
murder of his own, they also realize that Guy is, if not a murderer, also 
not innocent of murder. Not only does he benefit from Miriam’s murder, 
in effect he wills it. Any viewer identification with Guy can only be an 
uneasy one, therefore. One may root for the clearing of his name, but 
without any assurance that this means that justice has been done. 

Whereas the novel version of the story more or less tells us that 
Bruno is Guy’s spiritual double, the existential stranger who presents 
the hero with the bleak truth about himself, the movie achieves an eerier 
effect by engaging viewers’ sympathy for Bruno. In part this effect is 
achieved by the movie’s foregrounding of Bruno; since the camera treats 
Bruno as a protagonist, viewers are encouraged to enter into his projects 
and anxieties, as in the scene where the lighter falls through the grate.*” 
In addition to Bruno’s dramatic placement as the figure of greatest 
interest, his character invites our interest. Because he is a far more vivid 
figure than almost any of the other characters in the film, and thus is 
more present to the viewer than is Guy, viewers may find themselves 
anxious on Bruno’s behalf when things start to go wrong.*® Famous for 
troubling audiences’ expectations and violating their sense of propriety, 
Hitchcock might be described here as wanting us to want the murder of 
Miriam and to want Bruno to get away with it. Given the dramatic focus 
on Bruno and his concerns, the happy ending of the movie is almost 
irrelevant. What matters is how we have spent our time during the 
movie—simultaneously horrified by and rooting for a murderer. 

In contrast to conservative approaches that focus on whether the 
narrative framing of a story yields the right “lesson’—so that, for 
example, a violent movie can be redeemed by an ending showing that 
crime does not pay—liberal and radical approaches note the ways in 
which the predominant action in fictional texts subverts moralistic 
conventions, so that the performative effect is the opposite of the literal 
meaning.** Although the Katzenjammer Kids comic strip, for example, 
invariably ends with the Kids being punished for their misconduct, “most 
of the strip is devoted to the Kids’ pranks,” with only a single frame 
devoted to the Kids’ punishment. The very inevitability of “the conven- 
tional ending, a spanking, becomes a mere formality which is easily 
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ignored.” Since “very little physical space is devoted to this ending,” and 
since the ending is the same every week, the actual pranks are “the only 
element that varies from week to week.” Readers’ attention to the ending 
is thus minimized, “and the pranks themselves take center stage.”* 
Similarly, the conservative closure given to every episode of the J Love 
Lucy show, with Ricky scolding or otherwise punishing Lucy for her 
escapades, barely offers a nod in the direction of conventional codes 
regarding the need for the husband to put his foot down when his wife 
steps out of line. Since the whole point of the show was that Lucy was 
going to dojust as she pleased for almost the entire duration of the show, 
the narrative failure of Lucy’s schemes for escaping the role of housewife 
could not obscure the fact that “performatively they succeeded.”*® 

Just as what engages our interest in Lucy or the Katzenjammer Kids 
is their transgressive behavior, not their comeuppance, what engages 
our interest in Guy and Bruno is the characters’ own interest in murder. 
The film’s artistry also plays a crucial role in engaging our sympathy, as 
in Robert Walker’s characterization of Bruno, the camera’s seduction of 
the viewer, and the various visual parallels evoked throughout the film. 
Specifically enlisting our support for one or the other of the protagonists 
in Strangers on a Train, moreover, is the thriller genre to which the 
movie belongs; and since Hitchcock has framed the battle as happening 
between the protagonists, one must win and the other lose. Saving either 
one is problematic, though, ifit means that we simply send the other one 
off with all good wishes—as Hitchcock in fact does with Guy. Although 
Hitchcock carries off the dramatic insincerity of the last scene by turning 
it into a joke, the ending is so patently perfunctory that its problematic 
character is unmistakable. Only a conservative insistence upon happy 
endings could read the last seconds of Strangers on a Train as a 
vindication of Guy’s innocence, for the tacked-on ending underscores the 
troubling issue of Guy’s escape from blame—and raises questions re- 
garding the audience’s desire for a happy ending.”’ 

This ambiguity in the ending of the movie is characteristic of 
Hitchcock’s stance throughout, for the movie’s manipulation of viewers 
never takes the form of overt sympathy for the murderer. Ann’s father, 
the senator, reminds us sharply that Miriam was a human being and 
therefore undeserving of murder. Bruno’s insistence upon the deserved 
nature of some murders, moreover, can be read as an ironic comment on 
the highly problematic genre convention according to which murder 
usually does not result in any great loss to the main characters in a story; 
and his eerie charming of the society ladies at the party, when he 
encourages them to plan their husbands’ murders, serves as a similar 
commentary on the ease with which the audience has been brought to 
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accept (though with aesthetic horror, of course) the murder of a wife. We 
are thoroughly warned, therefore, as to the manipulation in progress, 
and the warnings in effect goad us to attend to our own participation in 
the systems of values played out in the film. As much as he functions as 
Bruno’s double, Guy also functions as a stand-in for the viewer. His 
status as Bruno’s dupe—a nominally innocent man with a mind for 
murder—amirrors viewers own status as “innocent” dupes. Like Guy, we 
can walk away unblamed but not untouched by the one-sided conspiracy. 


Reworking Value Systems 


Whether reading Celia or watching Strangers on a Train, our 
participation in the experience is morally problematic. Nevertheless, it 
is crucial that we participate in those experiences if we are to profit from 
the critical function of reading, for the critical function in reading is 
parasitic on its appreciative, engaged aspect. Anyone could make the 
point that Bruno ought not to kill Miriam, or that Celia’s tolerance for her 
husband’s shortcomings might be a form of condescension rather than a 
form of kindness. We do not need fiction to tell us that. The point is that 
fiction does not tell us anything—or at least, it does not if it is successful 
as fiction.** Morally, fiction does not work through direct instruction. 
Rather, it engages us in an experience that matters to us and then moves 
us to think about that experience in ways that take us outside of the 
experience. Specifically, it demands of us that we think about how we 
came to make the meaning that we did of that experience, given that, 
once we are past the experience, it takes on a different aspect altogether. 
How did we come to sympathize with Bruno when we knew all along that 
murder is wrong? How did we miss the cues telling us that Celia’s 
tastefulness and tolerance are bought at Gerald’s expense? 

In Strangers on a Train, our acceptance of Bruno as protagonist and 
not simply as villain is key to our ability to take him seriously as a moral 
agent. It is all too easy to treat villainy as a problem of “the other”—of 
psychopaths, Nazis, the K.K.K., gangstas, or career criminals, say—and, 
since villainy is not something in which we ourselves could ever be 
implicated, it is not something we need to address, except as horrified 
spectators. Hitchcock, though, makes our taste for murder an issue for 
us. It is not, he shows us, Bruno’s violence that is most shocking (that, 
after all, is fictional) but rather our own.“ Such an insight is not possible 
unless we first recognize and acknowledge our own implication in the 
experience in which we have been engaged. It is an insight that popular 
discussions of violence in rap music have usually ignored, instead 
proceeding as if the problem posed by that violence (which, again, is 
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merely staged violence) are problems that belong to others—most often, 
to young black men. As bell hooks points out, black men are thereby 
further demonized, while the primarily white audience is constructed as 
innocent but in danger of corruption.®® Public outrage over the 
performative violence in rap music thus allows whites to ignore their own 
participation in the culture of violence. Here, the failure to engage in the 
critical work needed to rework one’s implication in the aesthetic engage- 
ment allows the audience to sidestep moral questions so as to remain 
immersed in the aesthetic experience as escape or as “pure” appreciation. 

In the case of Celia, our willingness to accept the romantic conven- 
tions of allegiance to ill-fated love helps to blind us in some of the same 
ways that Celia herself has been blinded. Without that shared blindness, 
we would enjoy a certain superiority to Celia, since we would be 
positioned to see what she does not—yet we would then have nothing but 
our own superior vantage point to draw on for moral insight. What fiction 
provides us with, however, is not a superior vantage point; those are 
easily come by. It provides us, instead, with a doubled experience that 
raises the question for us as to how we may reconcile our investment in 
the virtues and values we have approved in our reading of the novel with 
the costs and consequences that the novel shows us they entail. 


Conclusion 


All fiction may be said to manipulate readers, if only to the extent 
that readers are invited to suspend disbelief. For some theorists, the 
capacity of fiction (and of art more generally) to dislocate an audience has 
been reason enough to see it as a threat to moral, rational, and/or 
experience-based understanding. Others recognize the threat but see 
the manipulative character of fiction and art as, under the right circum- 
stances, a useful social, political, and moral tool. Still others deny that 
that manipulative quality represents any substantial threat, since 
audiences know that they are being manipulated, and since the manipu- 
lation in question has to do with suspending conventional or received 
wisdom about the way things are. 

Liberal theorists tend to downplay the manipulative function of 
fiction and to foreground fiction’s capacity to inspire in readers a 
recognition of truths that transcend common sense. Accordingly, the 
liberal perspective affords protection to “dangerous” expressions of art 
and fiction (whether politically dangerous or pornographic, for example) 
on the grounds that readers and viewers need to decide for themselves 
as to the truth or value of the work. On such a view, the threat posed by 
manipulation on the part of fiction and art is not great, since readers and 
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viewers can be relied upon to exercise reasonable judgment as to the final 
worth of a work. In any case, it is not for authority figures to make those 
judgments for individuals.*' Conservative theorists, by contrast, attend 
closely to the particular truths proclaimed by a given piece of fiction. 
From the conservative perspective, artistic manipulation is wrong if it is 
used in the service of dangerous lies. Used in the service of Plato’s Noble 
Lie, however, such manipulation might be acceptable—indeed, edifying 
myths such as that of George Washington and the cherry tree may be 
deemed acceptable even as “history” because they inspire and uplift. 

Radical perspectives regarding the manipulation performed by ar- 
tistic fiction recognize both the liberating, unsettling capacities of fiction 
and its enlistment in the conservation and reinscription of conventional 
value systems. While radical perspectives warn against treating fiction 
as inherently liberating, they also recognize that the dangers of fiction 
are inseparable from its liberating possibilities. Since fiction’s capacity 
to liberate is not automatic but depends upon the work performed by 
readers, readers’ engagement with a work and their meta-awareness 
concerning the nature of that engagement are both crucial to any 
understandings to be developed. Although readers’ meta-awareness 
may yield critical understanding, their actual engagement with the text 
is dangerous and disturbing; here, radicals are in some agreement with 
conservative critics, for both groups view certain appreciations as seduc- 
tive and potentially misleading or disorienting. For radical critics, 
though, that engagement is indispensable to the critical work to be done 
by aesthetic responsiveness. It is not that the dangerous qualities of 
appreciation and engagement are offset or neutralized by critique, for 
they remain dangerous. But unless readers permit themselves to be 
manipulated into an engagement with the system of values that orga- 
nizes a work of fiction, they cannot take part in or fully appreciate the 
consequences of accepting textual conventions regarding the good, the 
appropriate, or the desirable. 

Unless readers enter into and engage with the problematic realms of 
fiction, their only recourse for critiquing the values invoked in a text lies 
in assuming the superior stance of the outside or ironic observer—a 
stance that leaves their own values intact. Only by seeing our own 
investment and implication in the values we critique, however, can we 
begin to reconstruct our participation in oppressive or otherwise prob- 
lematic systems of values. As Emerson warned us, “The terror of reform 
is the discovery that we must cast away our virtues, or what we have 
always esteemed such, into the same pit that has consumed our grosser 
vices.”** Radical engagements with fiction invite a complementary dis- 
covery. The terror of an intimate knowledge of our virtues, or what we 
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have always esteemed such, is the discovery that they may be consequent 
upon the vices we least thought could be our own.** 
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Lewis (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1995), 514. (Orig. 1926] 

27. For discussions of the doubling of experience as offering a standpoint from 
which to see experience as constructed rather than found, see Collins, Black 
Feminist Thought and Smith, The Everyday World as Problematic. Both 
theorists emphasize the ways in which experience is constructed and 
maintained by work: understanding the role played by work is indispens- 
able to understanding the experience. 

28. Of course, individualism as an idea has been made to mean wildly different 
things, including “personal responsibility” for poverty, on the one hand, and 
respect for diversity, on the other. On some accounts it includes fetuses but 
not mothers; it has even been stretched to encompass “rights” for multina- 
tional corporations, as if corporations were the moral equivalent of persons. 
Because individualism as an organizing moral and political framework has 
been critiqued not only from radical perspectives but from communitarian, 
ethics of care, multicultural, and conservative religious perspectives, among 
others, it is important to keep in mind that the terms radical, liberal and 
conservative do not imply an exclusive set of commitments. 
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Gerald D. Suttles, “Friendship as a Social Institution,” in Social Relation- 
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delphia, PA: Temple University Press, 1985), 78-79, 156-57, 189-94. 

31. Strangers on a Train (1951), directed by Alfred Hitchcock; and E.H. Young, 
Celia (London, United Kingdom: Jonathan Cape, 1937). Hitchcock’s films, 
of course, are widely known; Strangers on a Train is considered among his 
best. E.H. Young, by contrast, is no longer as widely read as she was in her 
own time, but she began to be rediscovered by feminists when several of her 
novels were reissued by the Virago Press in the 1980s. A radical response 
to these texts does not of course imply that they are unproblematic from a 
radical standpoint, but only that they can be read in productive and 
interesting ways. Both texts are class-conscious and sexist in traditional 
(though different) ways; Celia also has throw-away racist moments and 
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Strangers on a Train has been widely perceived as homophobic. 

. Young, Celia, 187. 

. Young, Celia, 394. 

. Young, Celia, 63. 

. Young, Celia, 63. 

. Young, Celia, 55 and 146. 

. The genre that most reliably misleads and manipulates readers, of course, 
is the mystery genre in its various forms, including thrillers, detective 
novels, and black comedy. In mysteries, it is usually considered “cheating” 
for the narrator to deceive the reader (by “lying” about the evidence, for 
example), since readers only want to play the game if they have a fair chance 
of winning; being manipulated, however, is expected. Because readers’ 
knowledge that they are to be manipulated is integral to the proper reading 
of murder mysteries, and because that manipulation is tied specifically to 
clues, red herrings, motives, alibis, and other mechanisms central to the 
solving of the mystery, the scope for work of the kind discussed in this essay 
is usually not great. The same principle of manipulation applies, however, 
in that the story engages us and “works” to the degree that it successfully 
uses our genre-based expectations against us. 

. Young, Celia, 384. 

. Young, Celia, 407. 

. The novel is Patricia Highsmith’s Strangers on a Train (London, United 
Kingdom: Penguin, 1950/1966). In the novel, “Ann” is spelled “Anne.” 

41. Robin Wood, in Hitchcock’s Films Revisited (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1989), offers two alternative readings of Strangers on a Train, one of 
which stresses Guy’s indecision and the other Hitchcock’s directorial inde- 
cision. Wood is inclined to see Hitchcock’s deviation from the book as a 
weakness of the film; my own view is that the movie’s ambiguity is part of 
its power and is consistent with Hitchcock’s focus on problematic “heroes.” 

. Hitchcock uses a variety of means of enlisting viewer sympathies for 
problematic characters in his movies. One favorite device is to borrow 
viewers’ sympathy for the persona of a particular movie star, such as Cary 
Grant, on behalf ofa character. In both Notorious and Suspicion, viewers are 
thereby led to sympathize with far from trustworthy or admirable charac- 
ters. In Vertigo, Psycho, and Rear Window, among other films, Hitchcock 
also manipulates sound and viewpoint to enlist the audience’s voyeuristic 
predilections, as a way to implicate viewers in the projects of villains or 
problematic heroes. 

43. Hitchcock’s villains, like those in Disney movies, are often much more active, 
compelling, and interesting than the virtuous characters. Hitchcock’s own 
preference for Bruno as a character is confirmed in an interview with 
Truffaut. Asked whether he preferred the villain to the “opportunistic 
playboy” hero, Hitchcock replied, “Of course, no doubt about it.” Francois 
Truffaut, with Helen G. Scott, Hitchcock, rev. ed. (New York: Touchstone, 
1984), 199. 

44. Hitchcock was famous for subverting moralistic Hollywood conventions; one 
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of the many examples of this occurs in the long screen kiss between Ingrid 
Bergman and Cary Grant at the beginning of Notorious. The Hays censor- 
ship code fixed the limit of time allowed for an on-screen kiss, a rule that 
Hitchcock followed literally by juxtaposing a number of t«-chnically discrete 
screen moments in which the actors continued to kiss. Far from appearing 
more chaste, the punctuated kiss effectively heightened the romantic and 
sexual drama between the characters. 

Lisa Yaszek, “Them Damn Pictures’: Americanization and the Comic Strip 
in the Progressive Era,” Journal of American Studies 28, no. 1 (April 1994): 
37. 


46. Patricia Mellencamp, “Situation Comedy, Feminism, and Freud: Discourses 
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Mass Culture, ed. Tania Modleski (Bloomington, IN: Indiana University 
Press, 1986), 88. 


47. Aconservative reading of the film can be found in Lesley Brill, The Hitchcock 
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Romance: Love and Irony in Hitchcock’s Films (Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 1988). For Brill, the world is clearly differentiated into 
good and evil; astonishingly, he ranges Miriam on the side of evil and 
implies that she deserved to be murdered. (“Bruno and Miriam belongin the 
night world of the carnival.... That other characters share some of their 
impulses should not lead us to conclude that...all [would] follow Miriam’s 
sexual lead” or that they, like Bruno, would actually kill someone.) Though 
he piously reminds us of the senator’s “Jeffersonian assessment of Miriam,” 
Brill himself seems to think that all’s well that ends well, and he sums up 
the movie as an exercise in boyish high spirits that is nevertheless “wisely 
innocent” (84-85). 

A work like Rousseau’s Emile is notably unsuccessful as fiction, even while 
it depends heavily on narrative structure and on fictional anecdotes for its 
effect. 

In 1995, speakers for the Y.W.C.A.’s Week Without Violence in Salt Lake 
City made a similar point by asking those of us at the rally to give up ourown 
violence for a week, thereby reminding us that we were not there simply to 
condemn others’ violence. Condemning others would have been a rather 
fruitless exercise, since none of the most-mentioned others were likely to be 
at the rally, listening. Instead, we were there to address violence as a shared 
social problem—a problem in which we are all participants, and which we 
can come to understand only by recognizing, examining, and changing our 
own participation in violence as a cultural value. 
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Rap?” in Outlaw Culture: Resisting Representations (New York: Routledge, 
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pundits who rail against pornography and the burning of the flag are likely 
to take umbrage at policies against “hate speech,” on the grounds that hate 
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speech is protected by the first amendment and that the only warrant for 
“policing” it is that of political correctness. Such inconsistencies are not, of 
course, confined to any one ideological position. 
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Emerson, ed. Brooks Atkinson (New York: The Modern Library, 1968), 288. 
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Themes of Ivan Illich: 
An Intellectual Biography 


Patricia Inman 
Northern Illinois University 


The real voyage of discovery consists not in seeking new landscapes, but 
in having new eyes. —Marcel Proust 


Ivan Illich has been described as a historian, philosopher, educator 
and social critic. While once a monsignor of the Catholic Church, he is 
rarely described as a theologian. However, it is his role as a theologian 
that I consider to be his greatest gift. Woven throughout his writings is 
an unceasing faith in the human spirit. Illich believes that the illumina- 
tion of the God within us results in a vigorous commons from which 
creative connections can occur. Institutional intermediaries hinder rather 
than facilitate this self-identity. Illich considers institutions as barriers 
between ourselves and reality. Illich’s works help to clear a way for 
people to transform themselves, and in the process, society. He offers no 
prescriptions, but rather proscriptions for a higher quality of life.' If one 
believes in the creativity of the human spirit, there is no need for detailed 
directives. Rather, Illich believes that society must provide the social 
space for collective action. 

Illich has written a number of essays and books providing a historical 
analysis of this phenomena. Born in Vienna in 1926, he has had a public 
career as a priest of an Irish-Puerto Rican parish in New York City, vice- 
rector of the Catholic University of Puerto Rico, founder of the Centre for 
Intercultural Documentation in Cuernavaca, Mexico, and since 1986 a 
visiting lecturer at Pennsylvania State University. Illich has presented 
seminars internationally on the theme of “Institutional Alternatives in 
a Technological Society.” All of his works study this theme and suggest 
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options for a higher quality life in post-industrial society. He provides 
both a historical perspective as well as an analysis of current institu- 
tional conditions which support this modernized poverty of life quality. 
This condition is the frustration one experiences in a dependence on the 
riches of industrial productivity. This type of poverty does not discrimi- 
nate—all social classes are affected by the corporate message that an 
abundance of goods are necessary for our welfare. This paper contains an 
analysis of several of his most well-known books to discover basic 
themes. I have discussed these in chronological order so as to view his 
evolution of thought. Supplemental texts have been used only in the 
spirit of better understanding the essence of these texts. An interview 
with John Ohliger, an associate of Illich’s, provided valuable insight? as 
did a series of interviews produced by the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation.* Various tapes of both formal addresses and informal 
planning sessions added depth.‘ Some of Illich’s books were written with 
the intention of becoming a lengthy publication, while others were 
gathered as a collection of essays. Illich makes it clear that while his ideas 
may have changed over time, he retains his original text in a collection 
of writings so that one might view his growth of thought. 


Developing Responsible Autonomy 


One of his first publications, Celebration of Awareness: A Call for 
Institutional Revolution, introduces Illich as a radical humanist who 
presents the attitude that every idea and institution must be ques- 
tioned.® Almost all of Illich’s basic themes emerge in this book which is 
a collection of essays and speeches. Works written at later dates cover 
these topics more specifically. All themes relate to the devastating effects 
of industrialization and what must be done in a post-industrial world to 
provide a quality life for all. 

One such critical discourse relates to the modern term of “progress”. 
As Erich Fromme states in the Introduction, today’s terminology of 
“progress” means the principle of: 


..@ver-increasing production, consumption, timesaving, maximal effi- 
ciency and profit, and the calculability of all economic activities without 
regard to their effect on the quality of living and the unfolding of man: 
or the dogma that increasing consumption makes man happy, that the 
management of large-scale enterprises must necessarily be bureau- 
cratic and alienated; that the aim of life is having (and using), not being: 
that reason resides in the intellect and is split from the radicalism is the 
negation of tradition; that the opposite of “law and order” is lack of 
structure.® 
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Illich discusses the fact that these beliefs have sprung from our develop- 
ment as an industrial society. Our dependence upon mechanization has 
lead to a sense of powerlessness and alienation from nature. Our awe of 
human nature and its potential have been dwarfed by our worship of 
mechanical production. 


Our present systems force us to develop and accept any improvement 
in machinery, equipment, materials, and supplies which will increase 
production and lower costs; our present systems force us to develop and 
accept advertising and consumer seduction.’ 


As we move from an industrial to a post-industrial society, our social and 
economic systems have become obsolete, causing us to self-destruct 
rather than to self-actualize. 

Illich suggests that we realize our joint power to restore our respect 
for the human spirit. He feels that all must be aware of their abilities and 
jointly we must provide environments that help each to celebrate their 
potential. 

Several of the chapters of this work relate to Illich’s experience as a 
priest in Incarnation Parish on the West Side of New York’s Manhattan. 
It was within this role that he observed policy being formulated based 
upon stereotypes of immigrant populations. Many of the Puerto Rican 
families displaced generations of Irish. Characteristics specific to the 
Puerto Rican population were ignored. These included such elements as 
the proximity of Puerto Rico (only a plane ride of several hours) which 
resulted in much more transience. Often family members worked for a 
short time in New York only to return to Puerto Rico to support extended 
families. The qualities which they did bring—Spanish-Christian tradi- 
tion, a bridge between the hemispheres both politically and culturally— 
were not considered or valued. We missed out on a great richness which 
would have enhanced our perspectives and consequently our lives. 

The subsequent chapters echo this theme. In each instance a unique. 
posture is presented regarding conventional thought. Foreign language 
acquisition is viewed as much a product of cultural silences as cultural 
linguistics, the danger of imperialistic funding where needs are defined 
for the “needy,” the joyful acceptance of a fading institutional bureau- 
cracy in the reduction of clergy, the appropriate withdrawal of the church 
structure from social initiatives—all examples of common thought turned 
radical. 

Illich comes down especially hard on the general futility of world- 
wide educational institutions. Again turning to the development of Latin 
American countries, he begins by tracing the history of foreign technical 
assistance which has reflected the philosophy that a better educated 
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population would result in a higher quality of life. Illich disagrees. He 
feels that rather than focusing on the improvement of learning processes 
in the schools, we must question the basic assumption on which the 
school system is based. School systems, rather than providing a vehicle 
for personal advancement, provide a vehicle for further impoverishing 
the underclass and selecting those who are bound to succeed by providing 
a badge marking them fit. The hidden agenda of the present system of 
schooling reinforces the status quo and provides a method of keeping the 
class system intact. “Citizens are ‘schooled’ into their places.” 

Schooling does increase the national income in that individuals 
become more productive and, in the process of being taught to consume, 
reinforce the increase of the GNP (Gross National Product). In fact, our 
schools are organized following the model of an industrial plant— 
information presented in fragments of curriculum which has been 
designed by management. Illich continues: “The legitimation of educa- 
tion by schools tends to render all non-school education an accident, ifnot 
an outright misdemeanor.’ Illich asks us to reconsider formal, obligatory 
schooling and replace it with radical innovation incorporating inten- 
tional, informal learning situations for both young and old. 

Illich closes this theme by identifying the school with education just 
as the church was once associated with religion. He feels that schools are 
a relic of the industrial era which have actually become anti-educational 
and anti-social. An alternative suggested by Illich includes proportional 
funding provided directly to students for education that schools are now 
failing to provide. Illich feels that learning would be accomplished much 
more successfully in the setting of the family, work, and communal 
activity in new kinds of libraries and other centers. Reflecting his sense 
of reverence for the commons, he states: 


Education implies a growth of an independent sense of life and a 
relatedness which go hand in hand with increased access to, and use of, 
memories stored in the human community.’® 


Illich also discusses alternatives to current notions of development. 
He specifically addresses development in the Latin American countries, 
but he feels that these relate to developmentin all Third World countries. 
Once again he discusses the power of institutions which not only shape 
our preferences but also our sense of possibilities. An industrial society 
has “converted us to the belief that man’s needs were shaped by the 
Creator as demands for the products we have invented.”" Illich refers to 
this as underdevelopment. This term implies the “surrender of social 
consciousness to prepackaged solutions.”’* This happens when one 
becomes dependent upon institutional solutions to complex human 
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situations which require more radical thought. Schooling is a suggested 
example—the more one has, the harder it is to withdraw from its 
addictive power. 

Illich recommends “counterfoil” research to discover alternative 
solutions to the application of technology.'* Rather than studying how 
one can make products bigger or faster, the question becomes how can 
one make products that support a greater quality life? We must not 
enlarge institutions to shelter the underprivileged. Rather, we must 
transform our institutions in providing a sustainable life for all. 

In his final essay, “A Constitution for Cultural Revolution,” Illich 
suggests that we have formulated a “modernized poverty” which affects 
all classes of society. Whereas prior to this time poverty oppressed only 
those who had to do without, modern life is a poverty of humanity. 
“Modern poverty is a by-product of a world market catering to the 
ideologies of an industrial middle class.”'* While development in the past 
had always been thought of as good and inevitable, Illich suggests that 
“the international institutionalization of social service, medicine, and 
education which is generally identified with development has...overwhelm- 
ing destructive by-products.” As we become more adept at using 
technology to create an artificial environment, we must then educate 
others at great cost to pay for it. Abolition of obligatory schooling, to be 
replaced by the development of a free exchange for educational services, 
is viewed by Illich as one of the answers to transforming our institutions 
so that they may more clearly support the development of individual 
potential. 


The Dangers of Universal Schooling 


This theme continues in Deschooling Society with even more inten- 
sity.'® Illich sees school as an institution which perpetuates the myth of 
unending consumption (someone produces something and then pro- 
duces demand for it). Illich believes that instruction containing a hidden 
agenda to perpetuate the existing cultural institutions smothers creativ- 
ity. 

Illich makes it clear that he uses schooling as a paradigm in order to 
raise the general question of the mutual definition of human nature and 
the nature of modern institutions which characterize our world view and 
language. In this series of essays he shows that 


...the institutionalization of values leads inevitably to physical pollu- 
tion, social polarization, and psychological impotence: three dimen- 
sions in a process of global degradation and modernized misery." 
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While the poor have always been socially powerless, the increasing 
reliance on institutional care adds to their helplessness. Obligatory 
schooling informs the poor just how deficient they are and decreases 
their sense of potency. Illich feels that it is only by channeling dollars 
away from disabling institutions which currently treat health, educa- 
tion, and welfare that this can be stopped. 

Illich does suggest alternative methods of learning, but he makes it 
clear that these are to serve a society not presently existing; one which 
results from anew relationship between humans and their environment. 
One of these is an “opportunity web” which allows one to take advantage 
of experiences encountered in life. This web would consist of four 
networks, each of which would provide the learner with access to any 
educational resource which one may define to achieve individual goals. 
These include reference services to educational objects, skill exchanges, 
peer-matching, and reference services to educators-at-large. These infor- 
mal arrangements would provide learners with the opportunity to draw on 
the experience of peers or to entrust themselves to a guide of choice. Either 
way, individual potential is realized outside institutional agendas. 


Developing Convivial Autonomy 


Tools for Conviviality is a text written as part of a series of books 
entitled World Perspectives.'* This series of works, by prominent au- 
thors, addresses issues vital to international understanding. In this 
publication, Illich analyzes the industrial mode of production which has 
characterized the modern world. He describes the necessity for “conviv- 
ial tools” to provide for a balance in human life. These tools are personal 
energies which are under one’s personal control, to be responsibly 
limited. Illich believes that our industrial mode of production has 
brought us to a crisis. The mistaken assumption that one must produce 
and consume increasing quantities of products to be happy has lead to a 
breakdown of systems by increasing the polarity of social classes. This 
“social polarization is the result of two complementary factors: the 
excessive cost of industrially produced and advertised products, and the 
excessive rarity of jobs that are considered highly productive.”’® 

The industrial worldview values efficiency above all, and it is this 
orientation which has destroyed the balance between man and nature. 
“Overefficient tools corrupt the environment and lead to radical monopo- 
lies.””° This term was coined by Illich to indicate tools that upset the 
relationship between what people need to do by themselves and what 
they need to obtain ready-made. People become dependent on these 
ready-made products and so lose a sense of autonomy. 
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Illich sees the industrialized world as going through two watersheds 
involving the use of technology in various life spheres. He specifically 
addresses medicine, transportation, energy, and schooling. The first 
watershed is an advance in technology which improves the quality of life. 
At some point in the development of specific technologies, improvement 
in quality of life is negligible or in some cases actually decreases. It is this 
limited use of technology which must be considered in developing 
convivial tools. The small window of effective but responsible technologi- 
cal application which resides between the two watersheds is what Illich 
believes makes for an enlargement and elevation of the commons. 

Finally, Illich identifies six ways in which all people of the world are 
threatened by industrial development: 


(1) Overgrowth threatens the right to the fundamental physical struc- 
tures of the environment with which man has evolved. 

(2) Industrialization threatens the right to convivial work. 

(3) The overprogramming of man for the new environment deadens his 
creative imagination. 

(4) New levels of productivity threaten the right to participatory 
politics. 

(5) Enforced obsolescence threatens the right to tradition: the recourse 
to precedent in language, myth, morals, and judgement. 

(6) Pervasive frustration results from the engineering of needs.”! 


Redefining Needs 


Towards a History of Needs consists of five essays which reflect a 
decade’s thinking on the industrial mode of production.” Within this 
discourse Illich speaks of the danger in our dependence on mass- 
produced goods and services. He believes that this gradually erodes the 
conditions necessary for a convivial life; this being a life which is 
individually directed in a responsibly, limited manner. Again, he ad- 
dresses the “modernized poverty” which afflicts all classes. Individuals 
hoard currency to buy products being produced by machines. The experts 
now define our needs, as our needs for mechanically produced goods 
becomes greater and greater. Illich sees this “modernization of poverty” 
as a condition of our modern age as it creates false needs. Economic 
expansion deprives both rich and poor of their freedom and power to act 
autonomously; to live creatively. This confines humanity to survival 
through market relations. 

Illich goes on to say that as industries globalize, needs become 
generic. CocaCola becomes the drink of choice for all peoples. Our sense 
of place is lost as well as our sense of diversity. 
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Valuing the Vernacular Domain 


The subject is also touched upon in Illich’s Shadowork.* This is a 
collection of five essays which consists of a detailed historical and 
sociological analysis of modern man’s economic existence. Illich defines 
“shadowork” as “transactions which are not in the monetized sector yet 
do not exist in pre-industrial societies.” Prior to industrialization, most 
all work centered around the home and was not compensated for with a 
wage. This is defined as “vernacular life.” This vernacular domain 
supports a sustainable life which is not dependent upon mass-produced 
goods With the rise of the industries, wages were paid for labor done 
outside of the home. Once work moved into the factories, and individuals 
(usually men) were paid for their time, the “commons” was transformed 
into a resource and we moved into an economy of scarcity.” Activities 
once part of vernacular life became commodities. Rather than playing 
music, one bought a CD. Rather than cooking a meal, one bought a meal 
in a restaurant. “Work” became a “job.” Once activities were quantified 
in exchange for currency, individuals hoarded currency earned as wages 
to buy products being produced by machines. As technology developed 
within industries, professionals made even knowledge a commodity. 
Formal learning became a commodity not all could afford. 

With the emergence of wage labor came the parallel activity of 
“shadowork.” This unpaid activity now became worthless. The example 
presented by Illich was housework, most commonly done by women. 
While the wage earner depended upon this work, it provided nothing to 
the economic independence of the household and so is devalued. He 
refers to this as the “domestic enclosure of women.” Illich continues: 


In practice, the labor theory of value made man’s work into the catalyst 
of gold, and degraded the homebody into a housewife economically 
dependent and, as never before, unproductive.” 


The final section of this book consists of a working bibliography 
which corresponds to successive arguments presented in the essays. 


Celebrating Diversity 


Gender continues this discourse.” Illich discusses the way in which 
an industrial society debases women. He examines the historic origins of 
the economic inequality between men and women and in this highly 
controversial text discusses how women have contributed to their own 
devaluation. 
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Prior to the industrial age, men and women lived highly differenti- 
ated lives. They had different tasks and tools, different forms of speech 
and gestures. However, the work which each accomplished was equally 
valued. The relationship between men and women was basically comple- 
mentary (not competitive) and asymmetrical. Vernacular culture ex- 
isted in which gender-specific tasks were reflected in gender-specific 
tools; “subsistence economy coincides with gendered existence.” The 
differences between men and women were celebrated, not downplayed. 

An industrial society, on the other hand, bases economic theory ona 
genderless human. Illich continues: 


An industrial society cannot exist unless it imposes certain unisex 
assumptions: the assumptions that both sexes are made for the same 
work, perceive the same reality, and have, with some minor cosmetic 
variations, the same needs.*° 


Illich feels that the only difference between men and women in an 
industrialized world is sex. He describes this as the transition from the 
“aegis of gender” to the “regime of sex.” 

While sympathetic to women’s economic plight in this commodity- 
driven world where individual worth amounts to what one earns, Illich 
chastises women for choosing to fight for equality in the workplace, 
rather than for valuing those qualities which make the female gender 
special. He suggests that there are two modes of existence: “the reign of 
vernacular gender” and “the regime of economic sex.” Quoting statistics, 
Illich argues for the futility of women’s battle to gain economic equality. 
Furthermore, he finds that “the fight against sexism converges with 
efforts to reduce environmental destruction and endeavors to challenge 
the radical monopoly of goods and services over needs.”*! 


illumination of Self 


In his latest work, In the Vineyard of the Text, Illich presents a 
historical exposition which examines how revolutions in technology 
affect the way we understand and read text.** The author presents this 
as acommentary to Hugh’s Didascalicon, which is the first book written 
on the art of reading. This book gathers seven lectures addressing three 
invitations: one to teach an annual course in the Science, Technology, 
and Society Program at Pennsylvania State University, one to write on 
the symbolism of western technology while living as a guest at the United 
Nations University in Japan, and one to write a seminar on the history 
of reading in relation to wisdom at McCormick Theological Seminary at 
the University of Chicago. 
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The Didascalicon is a medieval document written by Hugh of St. 
Victor around 1128. Hugh was very much influenced by Augustine and 
as with Augustine wisdom was not something but someone. True wisdom 
was finding the Christ within us. “The need of fallen humanity for 
reunion with wisdom is central to Hugh’s thought.”** Hugh makesit clear 
that “wisdom illuminates man so that he may recognize himself.” The 
search for oneself must begin with humility. In this context humility 
equates to an openness of thought. “Approaching wisdom makes the 
reader radiant.... The world is represented as if its beings all contained 
their own source of light.” It is this spark that one searches for in 
reading. With this spirit of self-definition, estrangement to the familiar 
is viewed in a positive light. In order to gain wisdom from the text, one 
must be able to separate oneself from the mind set of the mass society. 
This is described as a lonely pursuit, but on this lonely journey the light 
of wisdom will reveal one’s own self. Enlightenment for Hugh affects the 
eyes of the flesh, the eyes of the mind, but most importantly the eyes of 
the heart. Illich tells us that we have lost this mystical quality in reading 
text. Reading has become an accumulation of facts rather than a process 
of knowing oneself. For both Hugh and Illich, reading should be much 
more than the deciphering of words. Reading should be an experience, a 
process that transforms individuals, rather than merely communication 
of information. 


Conclusion 


In his book Celebration of Awareness: A Call for Institutional Change, 
Illich implores us to question all institutions which hamper the develop- 
ment of our humanity and bring us ever deeper into our modernized 
poverty. He entreats us to develop an environment which would “cel- 
ebrate our potential.” He suggests that we develop convivial tools to 
enlarge the commons. Convivial tools are those which give each person 
who uses them the greatest opportunity to enrich the environment with 
the fruits ofhis or her vision. This would permit the evolution of life styles 
that give priority to the protection, the maximum use, and the enjoyment 
of the one resource that is almost equally distributed among all people: 
personal energy under personal control. Counterfoil research helps us 
find such solutions. 

Illich suggests that industrial production has harmed humanity in 
anumber of ways. Activities once valued have been turned into addicting 
commodities. “I learn” has become “education,” “I heal” has become 
“healthcare,” “I play” has become “television,” “I sing” has become “CD.” 
Experts convince individuals of their deficiencies and define their needs 
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for “more.” 

This has resulted in a form of modernized poverty, affecting all 
classes—an absence of convivial autonomy. Our dependence upon insti- 
tutions which have been developed by a polarized dominant class has 
taken away our humanity and destroyed our environment. Our losses 
are immense: vernacular diversity, gender, and a sharing of the com- 
mons. Scarce resources are now hoarded, adding to the polarization of 
populations. As Illich concludes in A History of Needs: 


Modern societies, rich or poor, can move in either of two opposite 
directions. They can produce a new bill of goods—albeit safer, less 
wasteful, more easily shared—and thereby further intensify their 
dependence on consumer staples. Or, they can take a totally new 
approach to the interrelationship between needs and satisfactions. In 
other words, societies can either retain their market-intensive econo- 
mies, changing only the design of the output, or they can reduce their 
dependence on commodities. This latter alternative entails the adven- 
ture of imagining and constructing new frameworks in which individu- 
als and communities can develop a new kind of modern tool kit.* 


I suggest that this can be accomplished by the transformation of our 
institutions through the continual questioning of the status quo in the 
development and use of responsibly limited tools. These transformed 
institutions would celebrate individual potential as they connect in 
vernacular lives. One can only hope that this convivial austerity will 
result in a quality commons with equal access to resources for all. 

Illich serves as the ultimate contradiction. Having been ordained 
into the Catholic priesthood, he calls for a questioning of all institution- 
alized religion. Having received numerous graduate degrees from highly 
respected educational institutions including a Ph.D. from the University 
of Salzburg, he advocates the “deschooling of society” as an antidote to 
the modernized poverty of endless consumption the post-industrial 
world is now experiencing. Having come from a family of wealth, he 
remains faithful to his vow of poverty and suggests a life of austerity for 
all. This should not be surprising to one who has read Illich. A recurrent 
theme is Illich’s passionate plea to prepare the mind for surprise or 
mystery—“One must be curious, always searching for origin which is the 
voice of Him who speaks.” 
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Enduring Crises and Challenges 
of African-American Studies 
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In her article “Undermining Ethnic Studies,” Evelyn Hu-DeHart, 
director of The Center For Studies of Ethnicity and Race in America at 
the University of Colorado at Boulder observes that: 


Almost 30 years after its founding, the field of Ethnic Studies now finds 
itself in a paradoxical situation, boasting some long established pro- 
grams and departments, yet intellectually marginalized; its necessity 
in the academy widely endorsed yet its scholarly merits almost univer- 
sally ignored.! 


She further contends that Ethnic Studies scholars are today treated like 
“unemancipated children or colonial subjects without full citizenship 
rights,” and laments the fact that college administrators deny “Ethnic 
Studies the academic currency that it most needs: recognition and 
respect as a legitimate scholarly discipline that constructs, dissemi- 
nates, and imparts knowledge in a distinctive way.”* She exhorts Ethnic 
Studies scholars to “speak out strongly about their second-class status.”* 
Most disturbing to Hu-DeHart, however, is the shadow of negativism 
that is cast over Ethnic Studies disciplines, coupled with the cynical and 
indifferent attitude of college administrators, reflected in policies that 
underfund and marginalize Ethnic Studies and its faculty. 

Though timely and perceptive, Hu-DeHart’s article, however, cap- 
tures only a segment of the troubling realities of Ethnic Studies, leaving 
unexplored other equally pertinent but more intricate and intriguing 
dimensions. Ethnic-based programs and departments are currently 
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struggling with a myriad of systemic and structural problems. Hu- 
DeHart focuses on some of the systemic problems, without addressing 
those structural problems that are internal to the disciplinary compo- 
nents. There is in fact a cause-effect relationship between the systemic 
and structural problems. The fact that ethnic-based programs continue 
to evoke contempt is reflective both of the potency and resilience of the 
culture of resentment, cynicism, and negativism with which these 
programs have had to contend, and the structural—that is—internal 
paradigmatic and ideological problems that continue to generate acrimo- 
nious confrontation among practitioners in the field. 

It is necessary to re-examine critically the extent to which structural 
imbalances bolster the prevailing culture of resentment, apprehension, 
and cynicism that continues to plague Ethic Studies. The systemic 
problems are lingering residues of the climate and psychology of resent- 
ment and opposition that informed the cultural context within which 
Ethnic Studies evolved. The internal or structural problems reflect a 
dysfunctionality linked to the ideological and paradigmatic framework 
of the constituent disciplines. The latter has often served to perpetuate 
the systemic problems. Hu-DeHart re-affirms the pertinence of main- 
taining and intensifying the protest tradition that brought Ethnic 
Studies into being, and strengthening the counter-cultural posture of the 
field. She advocates scholarly challenge to “received wisdom and truths, 
particularly those presented as universal.”* 

African-American Studies has been particularly susceptible to the 
problems highlighted in Hu-DeHart’s article. No discipline within Ameri- 
can Ethnic Studies has provoked the same degree of schizophrenic 
reaction from college administrators as African-American Studies. The 
mother of all Ethnic Studies, African-American Studies inaugurated the 
tradition of protest that resulted in the proliferation of Ethnic Studies 
programs. The emergence and consolidation of Afrocentricity, a philo- 
sophical paradigm, has transformed African-American Studies into an 
even more troubling phenomenon not only to college administrators, but 
also to the government. Yet, the problems and challenges that confront 
African-American Studies today transcend the jurisdiction of college 
administrators. Hu-DeHart amplifies a dimension that is particularly 
relevant to understanding some of the key challenges of African-Ameri- 
can Studies—the political character and essence of Ethnic Studies. No 
discipline within Ethnic Studies is as political and politicized in its 
origin, development, and character as African-American Studies.° From 
its inception, African-American Studies developed a dual structure that 
has remained its permanent feature—first, it possesses an academic side 
that affirms the importance of disseminating knowledge of, and studying 
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about the black experience; and second, it prioritizes a socio-political 
commitment to the functional utilization of knowledge in the service of 
the black community.® The latter has provoked inquiry into the epis- 
temological character and relevance of the field. The inquiry centers 
essentially on whether an academic discipline can at the same time 
embrace a socio-political agenda. Efforts to address this issue have 
provoked consideration of a much broader question—what is the func- 
tion of education and how can this function be effectively implemented? 

Reacting to Hu-DeHart’s article, Peter Warren, a policy analyst with 
the National Association of Scholars, affirms the classic western concep- 
tion of education. He identifies education with the search for and 
confirmation of universal truths.’ He defines the “traditional mission of 
University” as essentially non-ideological and apolitical, and criticizes 
Ethnic Studies for abandoning this traditional mission. It is this aban- 
donment, Warren suggests, that has provoked the negative reactions 
and backlash Hu-DeHart deplores.* Hu-DeHart and Warren obviously 
have conflicting conceptions of the utility of education, reflecting two of 
the contending theories of knowledge. The first is the Western positivist 
conception that is premised on the assumption that objective knowledge 
is attainable. It is therefore incumbent on the scholar to assume a 
distance or detachment from the object of study in order to maximize the 
possibility of attaining objectivity. The quest for objectivity is itself 
propelled by the belief that it is possible to attain universal ideals. 
Intellectualism is conceived of as a disinterested endeavor in which a 
scholar amasses a wealth of facts and data that aren’t supposed to evoke 
value-responses or impinge on the feelings to the extent of reflecting the 
scholar’s idiosyncratic disposition. The University is, ipso facto, re- 
garded as a place for nourishing the qualities of self-transcendence and 
detachment. This detached “objective” posture is central to positivist 
epistemology. 

The second theory of knowledge is the idealist construction which 
acknowledges the possibility, and in fact, necessity of engagement 
between subject and object, an engagement that elevates and prioritizes 
the esoteric, emotional, and metaphysical qualities. The African concep- 
tion of knowledge exemplifies the latter tradition. There is no pretense 
to objectivity, since in the African worldview, mind and matter (i.e., 
subject and object) are supposedly in cohesion. The two conceptions of 
knowledge are each shaped by diametrically opposed cultural patterns. 
Charles Frye provides an appropriate formulation of these patterns: 


Black cultural patterns are characterized by a feeling-intuitive-subjec- 
tive-internal-figurative-holistic communal-archaic-Eastern approach 
to life and living. White cultural patterns, on the other hand, are 
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characterized by a sensing-thinking-objective-external-analytical-lit- 
eral-individualistic-modern approach to life and living.’ 


Afrocentricity essentializes the African construction of knowledge. In 
fact, Afrocentricity, defined as “a frame of reference wherein phenomena 
are viewed from the perspective of the African person—(and) seeks in 
every situation the appropriate centrality of the African person”; or 
according to another scholar, “a methodology, orientation, or quality of 
thought and practice rooted in the cultural image and human interests 
of African peoples” underlines its rejection of, and opposition to, the 
projection of western epistemology as universal and objective.'° Leading 
Afrocentric scholars reject the suggestion that education can be both 
culturally skewed and objective, and insist upon a relativist construction 
of knowledge. Karenga describes the raison d’etre of Afrocentricity as “an 
uncompromising and relentless critique of the established order.” 
Afrocentricity therefore assumes the posture of an intellectual watch- 
dog, an answer to, and critique of, mainstream tradition of knowledge." 

The dominant ethos of contemporary academia is, however, skewed 
in the positivist tradition, and emphasizes the “intellectual” essence of a 
discipline. A discipline is therefore appraised and legitimized in terms of 
adaptation to the canons of positivist epistemology. In other words, the 
intellectuality of a discipline and the respect and recognition it attracts 
is measured primarily by its subscription to the subject-object di- 
chotomy. The presumption is that in the pursuit and dissemination of 
knowledge, it is possible to effect a distance between the researcher and 
what is being investigated. This dichotomy, central to western episte- 
mology, is premised on a dichotomist view of reality. The presumption of 
a gap between subject and object sustains the beliefs that reality can be 
comprehended “objectively,” and that universal knowledge and values 
are attainable. Though there is by no means a consensus on the positivist 
paradigm, it retains an esteemed position in academia. It is the measure 
by which the intellectual contents and character of a discipline are 
determined. Within this mold, education is conceived of as a disinter- 
ested preoccupation, an objective function whose primary goal is the 
dissemination of knowledge. Consequently, a discipline such as African- 
American Studies, rooted in African cosmology, where reality is compos- 
ite and subject and object interact and interrelate (emotionally and 
spiritually), where the human being is an essential and living part of the 
reality that he or she studies, is susceptible to being disrespected and 
denied intellectual validity. 

The debate on the purpose, function, and methodology of education 
predates the founding of African-American Studies. However, the dual 
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structure of the discipline, especially the emphasis placed on the socio- 
political, has made this a particularly troubling debate. Many have 
seriously questioned the academic character and intellectual validity of 
the discipline, intimating that its socio-political slant violates the “uni- 
versal” canons of scholarship that supposedly shape mainstream educa- 
tion. Mainstream scholarship is presumably propelled by universal, 
altruistic, and scientific values, and is consequently objective, in contra- 
distinction to African-American Studies that is driven by a particularis- 
tic, subjective, socio-political agenda. This questioning of the intellectual 
character of African-American Studies is a reaction to, and rejection of, 
both its dual character, and more critically, its paradigmatic frame- 
work—Afrocentricity. 


Problematic of intellectual Validation 


There are two sides to the problematic of intellectual validation. The 
first relates to the duo-functional character of African-American Stud- 
ies. As one writer put it, the Civil Rights movement of the 1960s which 
inspired the creation and institutionalization of African-American Stud- 
ies “linked intellectual emancipation with political emancipation, cam- 
pus with community, intellectuals and students with the masses, and 
knowledge in the academy with power in society.” A critical dimension 
of the problematic of intellectual validation pertains to the marriage of 
theory and praxis, and the opportunity this has afforded many black 
activists to assume and play the role of “intellectuals” in the inaugura- 
tion and institutionalization of the discipline. Many of the early teachers 
and professors of African-American Studies were not professionally 
trained historians, but rather, professional activists whose knowledge of 
African-American history came from the experience of being part of, and 
participants in, the black struggle. They were largely self-taught. This 
was acceptable for a new discipline struggling for recognition, at a time 
when there were no qualified candidates to teach the courses. However, 
once African-American history and studies have grown and become 
institutionalized and recognized as academic fields, the role of the 
activist-as-intellectual should have been jettisoned. The expansion of 
minors, majors, and graduate programs has produced trained and 
qualified persons to teach, research in, and run the programs. Unfortu- 
nately, it has been difficult to terminate the academic services of the 
activists. This is due in part to the emphasis placed on the linkage 
between theory and praxis. 

Of particular significance is a pervasive syndrome that continues to 
erode and undermine the reputation of African-American Studies. This 
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is the “Anyone-can-do” syndrome. The field is perceived as a discipline 
that does not require any rigorous intellectual training and preparation. 
All that is required of prospective teachers is that they be black. Like 
Frederick Douglass, their qualification/ diploma is inscribed on the skin, 
and validated by the experience either of having participated in the black 
struggle, or of being victims or potential victims of racism. It should be 
emphasized that this syndrome is very much alive and vibrant and it is 
not propagated solely by the white establishment, as many critics 
believe. It is a syndrome that blacks themselves have nurtured, though 
the white establishment certainly benefits from it and often exploits it to 
further undermine and weaken African-American Studies. It is not 
uncommon to find people, particularly blacks, whose disciplinary train- 
ing is in the natural sciences and mathematics affirm competence in 
teaching history and social science-related courses in African-American 
Studies. Another ramification of this syndrome is that in some settings 
color as a qualification is gradually being replaced by interest. In essence, 
one does not have to be black to teach African-American Studies courses. 
It is presumed that just about anyone who is interested can read and 
understand the courses, regardless of intellectual background. 

One strategy of remedying the problematic of intellectual validation 
is not to allow the social/community responsibility to overshadow and 
erode the intellectual functions and validity of the discipline. And there 
is no doubt that because of the marriage of theory and praxis, the line 
between the academic and the social function has been blurred, and this 
largely explains why those not professionally trained continue to claim 
competence in the field, and why people have become used to belittling 
its academic merit. Maulana Karenga warns against the continuation of 
this trend. He emphasizes the need to stress the intellectual value and 
clearly demarcate it from the social. According to him, 


... the need to stress its intellectual value as opposed to or distinct from 
its ideological use appears obvious. For if it is to fulfill its educational 
potential and promise, it must prove itself essentially an intellectual 
category.'® 


The problem of intellectual validation is further complicated by a 
more pervasive duo-structural problem—Ghettocentrism. There are 
two manifestations of this problem: external and internal. External 
ghettoization is systemicly induced and sustained, and derives from 
establishment policies and perceptions. Internal ghettoization is struc- 
tural, within the discipline itself, induced and sustained by the orienta- 
tion, perceptions, actions, and policies of those who directly administer 
the programs. Due to the marriage of theory and practice, college 
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administrators and faculty of positivist persuasion regard African- 
American Studies with disdain, resulting in the ghettoization that Hu- 
DeHart deplores. It is common knowledge that the field is perceived 
through a narrow culturally defined prism as belonging to “blacks only.” 
In many mainstream universities, departments and centers of Black 
Studies are seen as affirmative action enclaves, implying that those 
hired are probably not the best qualified candidates. In some main- 
stream universities, Black Studies departments and programs are treated 
like “Leper colonies”! Faculty of other departments, particularly black 
faculty, are too quick to distance themselves from Black Studies. In fact, 
many go to great lengths to impress upon visitors and outsiders that they 
neither belong to, nor have any academic links with, Black Studies. 
Whether by design or not, the fact that Black Studies departments and 
centers tend to be predominantly black, reinforces the cynicism and 
contempt with which the discipline is regarded. 

There is also a controversy over interpretation and authenticity. 
Part of the current controversy triggered by the ascendance of 
Afrocentricity centers on authenticity. Those who teach and research the 
black American experience are confronted by an overarching cultural- 
nationalistic censorship that often projects a particular mode of interpre- 
tation and discourse. Though there seems to be a general consensus on 
centrism, that is, the imperative of grounding the black experience in its 
African context, and of studying blacks as historical actors, disagree- 
ment persists over the degree of emphasis and primacy accorded the 
African factor. Of greater concern to many is the degree to which pre- 
occupation with conscientization and the upliftment of black self-esteem 
has impacted not only what is taught, but how it is taught. 

The internal conflict and strictures within the Civil Rights Move- 
ment between black activists and white liberals, in fact, inaugurated a 
debate that has strengthened the ghettoization problem. The prevailing 
and pervasive culture of racism against which the Civil Rights Move- 
ment was directed soon created friction within the movement. Imbued 
with a ghettocentric consciousness, black activists questioned the sincer- 
ity and commitment of white participants and sympathizers. Due to 
their color, whites were denied locus standi. They were deemed alien to 
the black experience, and therefore incapable of representing that 
experience in any manner." Just as the participation of white student 
activists was ridiculed, so too did white scholars encounter strong 
opposition from instrumentally-minded black activists and scholars, 
who believed that only the victims of oppression and slavery were 
qualified to write or teach the experience." This battle for jurisdiction 
and legitimacy raged on as the Civil Rights Movement progressed. Much 
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emphasis was put on experiential qualification over academic. Conse- 
quently, white scholars, regardless of qualification, were deemed not to 
possess the right emotional and psychological tools to breath life into 
such subjects as slavery and Jim Crow, especially in the instrumentalist 
contexts in which these topics were supposed to be taught. Thanks, 
however, to the resilience and determination of those white scholars who 
refused to be bullied into submission—the likes of Eugene Genovese, 
Herbert Gutman, Herbert Aptheker, Kenneth Stampp, C. Vann Wood- 
ward etc.,—black history and African-American Studies in general have 
been tremendously enriched. 

As African-American history gained a foothold in the academy, and 
as scholars began to debate methodological and paradigmatic frame- 
work, the issue of race and experience surfaced and, once again Afrocentric- 
minded blacks challenged the competency of whites to teach in African- 
American Studies. Afrocentricity emphasizes a certain degree of cultural 
bias and empathy. Central to this bias is the contention that not everyone 
with a Ph.D. in African-American Studies or related discipline is quali- 
fied to teach in the field. Centuries of Eurocentric dominance and 
historical marginalization and denial of the historicity of the black 
American experience has produced a legacy of suspicion about entrust- 
ing the teaching and dissemination of knowledge about the black expe- 
rience to whites. Though the rhetoric of experiential qualification has 
been toned down, the issue is far from being resolved. Black students, 
infused with a separatist and racially-skewed knowledge of black Ameri- 
can history, remain hostile toward and deeply suspicious of white 
professors. '* Though Afrocentric scholars now openly renounce race as a 
qualification for teaching in African-American Studies, deep within they 
continue to harbor suspicion and resentment. Asante’s position is that, 
“most white teachers and many African-American teachers do not have 
the proper orientation to adequately teach any African American stud- 
ies.”'” (Emphasis mine) Notice the mention of orientation, not qualifica- 
tion, as the basis of competence. In fact, the unwritten rule of many 
African-American Studies programs and departments is that only black 
Americans and Africans are qualified for appointment to faculty posi- 
tions. One reason for this, it seems, is the need to maintain and 
strengthen the social and community orientation of the discipline, and 
the concern that whites may not feel obliged to underline this focus. 

This is not to suggest that there are no exceptions to this rule. In fact, 
there are many Black Studies programs with white faculty. The number 
of whites in the profession is growing, and this is becoming of serious 
concern to many black faculty and administrators. Asante concedes that 
whites can teach African-American history, but he is uncertain if they 
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are “willing to make the necessary commitment to teach accurately and 
Afrocentrically.”'* (Emphasis mine) There are two critical problems with 
Asante’s reasoning. First, it is not clear who or what determines accu- 
racy? Second, he projects Afrocentricity as the litmus test of intellectual 
competence, ignoring its controversial character. While there seems to 
be aconsensus on studying blacks as subjects and historical actors, there 
are disagreements on several of the premises on which Afrocentricity is 
based. To suggest a finality and consensus on Afrocentricity is mislead- 
ing. Consequently, Asante’s projection of accuracy and Afrocentricity as 
qualifications is flawed. 

The debate on the future of African-American Studies is tragically 
shaped by a virulent ghettocentic weltanschauung. The choice of race 
and experience as criteria for determining competence in the field is 
gaining currency in the wake of the increase in the number of whites 
entering the field. William Little, president of the National Council of 
Black Studies, laments the shortage of black scholars to teach in Black 
Studies programs. He notes that the production of black scholars is not 
moving fast enough “to ensure that blacks will dominate the African- 
American Studies teaching ranks.”'? Why is it necessary that blacks 
should dominate the field? Selasa Williams, dean of Liberal Arts at 
California State University, Dominquez Hills, objects to whites teaching 
the black American experience largely because they will simply be 
“reporting on it and interpreting it through the prism of their European 
experience (when what is needed is) an authentic presentation of the 
(Black) experience.”*° (Emphasis mine) Again, there is a suggestion here 
that blacks possess a monopoly of knowledge of the “authentic” black 
experience. Contributing to this debate, Mead Walker, director of the 
Afro-American Studies Program at Lemoyne-Owens College, insists 
that discrimination can best be taught and understood by those who 
experience it. As he puts it, it is “hard to read a textbook and understand 
what discrimination is about. It is a different thing altogether to live it.”” 
(Emphasis mine) 

If Walker’s logic that one can and should only teach what one has 
experienced, and consequently, whites could not and should not teach 
about Jim Crow (since they only read about it), then one is compelled to 
wonder as to who is qualified in today’s United States to teach about 
slavery! Words and phrases such as “authentic,” “accuracy,” “proper 
orientation,” “experience” (understood in the context of slavery and 
racism), and “Afrocentrically” have become Afrocentric codes for mask- 
ing the racial and experiential qualification. Black scholars cannot 
bemoan what they see as ghettoization imposed by the establishment, 
while actively suggesting the necessity of internal ghettoization. It 
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seems illogical to deplore the denial to African-American Studies and 
scholars the degree of respect and recognition given scholars in other 
disciplines, and at the same time suggest that African-American Studies 
is for blacks only. African-American Studies is either a field of knowledge 
open to everyone, students and teachers, regardless of racial or ethnic 
background or, it is characterized by certain “authentic” and unique 
experiences that only blacks are susceptible to. If the latter is the case, 
then it probably should not be held to the same standard as other 
disciplines. 

Karenga raises two problems critical to the task of devising a 
respectable intellectual paradigm for African-American Studies—first, 
the inter-disciplinary structure of the field, and second, the unique 
thrust of combining scholarship and praxis. He acknowledges inherent 
difficulty involved in attempting to propound a grand theory for the 
discipline.”? Confronting and resolving the problematic of paradigm has 
consumed the attention of many scholars in addition to Karenga—Molefi 
Asante, Na’im Akbar, Linda Meyers, Tsehloane Keto, and Dona Ma- 
rimba, to name a few. In his earlier publications, Asante, the acclaimed 
guru of Afrocentricity, proposed a paradigm that was undoubtedly 
conceived to underscore the counter-cultural and counter-establishment 
nature of African-American Studies. After a scathing critique of 
Eurocentrism, he offers strategies for conscientization (developing the 
collective consciousness of blacks) built upon African values and tradi- 
tions.”* Conscientization entails a gradual and systematic process of self- 
enhancement, eventuating, at the level of the community, in the devel- 
opment of a collective consciousness that motivates and energizes the 
group and affirms the necessity for unity and mutual defense. This 
advanced stage reflects the attainment of a Pan-African consciousness 
that instills in everyone the imperative of vigilance in defense of mutual 
interests against enemies both internal and external to the community.” 
Asante’s book Afrocentricity underscores the need for, and outlines the 
processes in, developing a collective consciousness. The entire book reads 
more like a manifesto for a political movement. In other words, Asante 
stresses, more than anything else, the political character of Afrocentricity. 
This emphasis on the political function impinges upon and overshadows 
the equally significant academic dimension of African-American Stud- 
ies. What Asante constructs is in consonance with the dual character of 
the discipline. However, those socialized in the western positivist tradi- 
tion will easily mistake Afrocentricity for an essentially socio-political 
platform. 

It has, however, been very difficult to convince Afrocentrists of the 
objectivity or universalism of a mainstream scholarship that has been 
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used throughout history to both deny the historicity of the black Ameri- 
can and African experience and to justify the maltreatment and dehu- 
manization of the race. Mainstream objectivity has always appeared like 
a disguised tool for perpetuating white hegemony. No one has succinctly 
and forcefully established the disharmony between Afrocentricity and 
mainstream scholarship as has Asante. He stresses the confluence of 
consciousness and history as the true character of Afrocentricity. 
Afrocentricity is incompatible with subject-object dichotomy. “If we are 
true Afrocentrists” he affirms, 


we know that objectivity and subjectivity while not arbitrary designa- 
tions, are not ironclad. We determine what constitutes objectivity and 
subjectivity by deciding what is necessary in order for the relationship 
between history and consciousness to work.” 


Underscoring the applied or instrumentalist dimension of knowledge, 
Asante defines a true Afrocentrist as someone who combines both 
consciousness and action. As he put it, no true Afrocentrist can be only 
consciousness of oppression. This consciousness must be projected to- 
ward victory.” This rejection of objectivity and elevation of engagement 
and idealism has served to exacerbate the breach between Afrocentricity 
and mainstream education, and reinforces the crisis of intellectual 
validation that continues to dodge the discipline. 

Many scholars, particularly social scientists, reject both the concept 
of “knowledge for knowledge sake” and the belief in the possibility of 
objective and universal knowledge. Regardless of its scientific and 
rational theoretical constructs, education has always had a social and 
political character. Beneath the sea of data and hard evidence, and the 
veneer of objectivity and universalism, lies a particularism and subjec- 
tivity that usually bears resemblance to the interests and values of the 
dominant class.” Ifthe quest for objectivity is futile, as many Afrocentrist 
contend, and if there are no universal values, then every group becomes 
free to design and determine the contents and philosophy of the educa- 
tion that best advances its own interest. In this respect, the particular- 
ism of Afrocentricity, that is, its location in African cosmogony, seems 
normative and defensible. 

There are thus two combative and mutually distrustful intellectual 
paradigms, each claiming authenticity in its sphere; one laying claim to 
objectivity and universalism, while the other is boldly particularistic and 
culturally specific. Both traditions affirm conflicting philosophies of 
education. At the heart of the dispute is disagreement on the utility of 
education. Can and should education be socially and culturally respon- 
sive? Should education be saddled with moral and ethical functions, such 
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as the fight against racism? Can and should education be the tool for 
riveting peoples’ attention on societal dysfunctions, and should it con- 
cern itself with esteem-building, and with impressing on a people not 
only an awareness of the evils of society but also inspire in them 
knowledge oftheir responsibility and capacity to effect change? Afrocentric 
scholars, cognizant of the dual character of African-American Studies, 
strongly affirm the necessity for a liberation pedagogy. Education, they 
argue, ought to serve a higher purpose—the eradication of existing 
imbalances and inequities, a radical restructuring of society, attaining a 
much more equitable environment. Advocates of this view perceive the 
object-subject detachment in positivist epistemology as contrived to 
sustain a particularistic and hegemonic scholarship. If universalism is 
truly the goal of education, Afrocentrists believe that no culture is as 
amenable to universal application as African. 

Consequently, Akbar advocates making the African worldview the 
foundation for a liberation social science pedagogy.” Such attributes of 
African cosmology as emotionalism, esoterism, irrationalism, and the 
unity of body and spirit are capable of infusing education with a humane 
and moral imperative. In other words, when applied as the foundation of 
scholarship, the African worldview becomes an instrument for eradicat- 
ing the evil consequences of the materialism and objectivity of positivist 
historiography—slavery and racism. Akbar maintains that the African 
worldview infuses into human relations such values as emotionalism, 
sympathy, empathy, and mutuality that render inconceivable the nega- 
tive experiences inherent in western culture.” 

It has, however, been suggested that Afrocentricity and mainstream 
education are not necessarily irreconcilable, and multiculturalism has 
been projected as the most effective medium of reconciliation. Essen- 
tially, this entails developing a pedagogical tradition that fairly and 
adequately represents and reflects the multitudinal and complex cul- 
tural character of society. Unfortunately, efforts toward developing and 
implementing a multicultural curricula in the United States remain 
marred in controversy. Many see multiculturalism as Eurocentrism in 
disguise.*° After a period of alienation from, and rejection of, multicultur- 
alism, many Afrocentrists however now acknowledge its relevance, but 
remain deeply suspicious of its capacity to accurately and objectively 
reflect the multicultural realities of America. Asante exemplifies this 
ambivalence. He acknowledges the importance of multiculturalism, and 
describes it as non-hierarchical education that “celebrates variety of 
cultural perspectives on world phenomena.”*' But then he insists upon 
making Afrocentricity the foundation or “stepping stone” of multicultur- 
alism.* There is a contradiction here, perhaps indicative of an enduring 
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distrust of multiculturalism—the proposition to base multiculturalism 
on a culturally-specific and particularistic paradigm. Asante does not 
adequately explain how an Afrocentric and culturally centered and 
particularistic paradigm can at the same time serve as the foundation for 
multiculturalism. Or, are we to assume that Afrocentric centrism is 
universal? 

In his most recent book, Keto provides a much more objective and 
unambiguous explanation of the relationship between Afrocentricity 
and multiculturalism. He insists that a truly multicultural paradigm 
should reflect the cultural complexity of the region of convergence that 
it is supposed to serve. Consequently, Afrocentricity, being one among 
many sub-paradigms, becomes a constituent element ofa multicenterred 
paradigm.** According to Keto, “when a multicultural approach cogni- 
zant of multitude centers in a cultural society is employed to analyze 
events in regions of confluence...the African centered perspective would 
be automatically incorporated as a constituent element in such an 
approach.”* If properly adopted and applied, multiculturalism, Keto 
contends, offers the promise of eventuating in a universalism that 
adequately reflects the complex character of a society. Such a paradigm 
will evolve from, and nurture, critical intellectual discourse and dia- 
logue. It is from this critical engagement that commonalities and differ- 
ences can be understood, and shared experiences acknowledged and 
appreciated. In other words, multiculturalism could become a transcen- 
dent paradigm that, through the critique and dialogue inherent in its 
formation, undermines the sophistic cynicism and relativism that in- 
forms black American response to the mainstream. Afrocentricity and 
multiculturalism are consequently deemed compatible. 

Karenga outlines several benefits that Afrocentricity can bring to 
multiculturalism. First, the concept of centeredness itself upholds the 
importance of representative pedagogy, since centeredness allows the 
grounding of scholarship in the historical experiences of the respective 
groups. Second, the infusion of the African ontological tradition of “unity 
of being” underscores a holistic approach to knowledge that zeroes 
attention on “affinities, connections, or the interrelatedness of each part 
to the other and to the whole.” Third, the infusion of African ethical and 
communitarian values—i.e., consciousness among a people of “shared 
initiative and responsibility to collectively conceive and create a social 
context for maximum social solidarity and human flourishing.”® The 
holistic perspective obviates Cartesian dualism and other trappings of 
positivism, and injects into multiculturalism the kinds of humane, ethical, 
and moral values that Akbar contends are essential components of a 
humanistic and libertarian social science paradigm for all of humanity.* 
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Leading Afrocentric scholars seem in favor of a new philosophical 
approach to education, one that emphasizes both a scholarly posture and 
a commitment to social justice. This means, in the words of Karenga, 


... instead of conceiving of education as knowledge for knowledge sake, 
one approaches education within a concept of knowledge for humans’ 
sake. This means that knowledge as a key social value is conceived as 
belonging not simply to the student and intellectual but also to the 
community and that both the mission of students and the university 
must relate to and contribute to the historical vocation of human 
flourishing in the context of a just and good society.*” 


What Karenga and Akbar suggest is the need to graft crucial elements 
of African ethos and worldview into western conception of education, 
thus giving education a humane face. Reconciling Afrocentricity with 
multiculturalism is however rendered problematic by the fact that 
Afrocentricity emphasizes just one dimension of the black American 
experience. It does not adequately reflect the totality of the historical and 
cultural experiences of black Americans. It emphasizes and prioritizes 
the pre-American (African) background. This centralization upon Africa 
is, however, understandable given the misrepresentation, and at times 
outright neglect and nullification, of the African dimension in main- 
stream scholarship. Nonetheless, the fact of historical racism cannot be 
an excuse for nullifying the Euro-American background and experience 
of black Americans. Addressing and representing the latter aspect is 
indispensable to a holistic understanding of the black American and 
black diaspora experience. There is a sense in which immersing 
Afrocentricity in a multicultural paradigm facilitates a greater apprecia- 
tion of the holistic experience. In other words, immersion in a broader 
multicultural paradigm captures the globality, cultural interactive, and 
complementarity of the human historical experience, and compels atten- 
tion to other equally critical aspects of the black American identity. 

Karenga acknowledges the relevance of a paradigm that reflects the 
diversity of the human experience. As he puts it, “the search for truth in 
the service of a fuller and freer humanity must include travel on paths 
opened and paved in history by humanity in all its rich, complex, and 
instructive diversity.” A truly multicultural pedagogy is what both 
Keto and Karenga offer. Jettisoning the old conflict-differential ideologi- 
cal posture, they opt for a broader inclusive context. As Karenga de- 
clares, 


...the challenge is not to provide an Afrocentric paradigm for the entire 
curriculum, of schools and universities. Rather it is to propose an 
Afrocentric contribution which will become a constitutive part of the 
overall movement toward a genuine multicultural University.” 
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There is ample evidence indicating that thus far the multicultural 
experiment has not succeeded. In fact, scholars continue to proffer and 
debate conflicting modalities for multiculturalism.“ For now, it seems, 
American education will remain engulfed in conflict between two dia- 
metrically opposed paradigms. The depth of distrust for mainstream 
education among black Americans is widening. This is reflected in a 
growing demand for independent and Afrocentric-run schools to cater 
specifically to the needs of inner-city blacks.*! Afrocentricity remains a 
strategy for escaping the debilitating impact of mainstream education, 
leading ultimately, many believe, to black liberation. Regardless of the 
prevailing climate of distrust and hostility, therefore, African-American 
Studies will undoubtedly continue in its expansive course. 

The expansion of the field, however, does little to rehabilitate its 
image or reputation as a political movement, a separatist discipline that 
is at variance with the “universal” standards against which other 
disciplines are measured. This intractable perceptional problem is tied 
to another functional imperative of African-American Studies: the task 
of decolonizing the minds and consciousness of blacks, and expunging 
the self-abnegating trappings of Eurocentrism. Many scholars have 
addressed this seemingly intractable problem and have attempted to 
develop a paradigmatic framework for accomplishing decolonization.” 
Decolonization has, however, been misconceived as a one dimensional 
task. There is a certain complexity to it that is often missed in the 
frenzied attempt to combat Eurocentrism. Those who have vigorously 
pursued the task of decolonization have concomitantly, actively “colo- 
nized” black American consciousness with a skewed and quixotic rendi- 
tion of reality. Decolonization will remain dangerously counterproduc- 
tive if not attended by conscious efforts to first overcome cultural 
provincialism, or what some critics describe as the propensity of 
Afrocentricity to inspire “ethnic cheer-leading,” and second immerse the 
decolonized consciousness into the broader streams of the human expe- 
rience.* 

There remains yet another pertinent existential challenge to the 
task of decolonization, tied to Du Bois’s insightful characterization of the 
problematic of black American identity. Products of multicultural expe- 
riences, black Americans, according to him, are troubled by inner 
tensions resulting from a dual identity. As he put it, “One ever feels his 
two-ness,—an American, a Negro; two souls, two thoughts, two 
unreconciled strivings; two warring ideals in one dark body—.”“ Histori- 
cally therefore, black Americans have had to deal with a consciousness 
of dual identity, both engulfed in a dialectical relationship in which oné, 
the Euro-American, represented a negation of the other, the African. In 
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essence, the African identity (black) was considered negative and ma- 
ligned, while the Euro-American identity (white) is positive and el- 
evated. This conflicting perception bolstered in blacks a consciousness of 
self-devaluation and self-abnegation, while reinforcing white cultural 
arrogance. A major objective of Afrocentricity has been to decolonize 
black consciousness of the debilitating presence and impact of 
Eurocentrism. The works of Asante and other influential members of the 
Afrocentric school deal exhaustively with modalities for permanently 
expelling from black American consciousness negative values about the 
self and identity. 

However, after decolonizing the consciousness, what next? Is 
decolonization the end of it all? Is decolonization meant to turn black 
Americans permanently toward Africa, or should the ultimate goal be to 
enhance their capacity to lead a more positive and productive existence 
within the United States? Is “Africanizing” black American conscious- 
ness a realistic goal? This last question begs another—How real is, and 
how seriously should one take, the Du Boisan dual identity construct? 
Though scholars remain sharply divided on the issues raised by these 
questions, there is a certain reality and permanence to the duality Du 
Bois identified. It is inconceivable that Afrocentricity can ever over- 
shadow or completely obliterate the double consciousness and identity, 
regardless of how mentally emancipated black Americans are. What can 
at best be achieved is the reversal and obliteration of the self-abnegating, 
negative, and hegemonic relationship of the duality. Consequently, a 
greater challenge of Afrocentricity is to effect a reconciliation between 
the two components of the identity, rather than seek a permanent 
alienation and separation. 

Permanently splitting the duality, as many once and still perceive 
the mission of Afrocentricity, suggests the possibility of nullifying the 
Euro-American dimension of the black diaspora experience—a quintes- 
sential aspect of the identity of black diasporans. This is both unrealistic 
and unfeasible. The challenge, therefore, is to explore the possibility and 
avenues of harmonizing the decolonized black American with the Euro- 
American reality of his or her identity toward enhancing a holistic 
conception of identity. The Euro-American identity is as real and exis- 
tential as the African. In other words, for the task of decolonization to 
succeed, it has to come to terms with an existential factor—the black 
American is a product of complex historical and cultural experience, 
which in turn shaped a complex identity. 

In its current form, Afrocentricity appears to accord recognition to, 
and prioritizes, the African dimension of the experience and identity, 
tailoring decolonization solely to the minds and consciousness of blacks. 
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Several of the leading pioneers of African-American Studies—George 
Washington Williams, Du Bois, Carter G. Woodson, Benjamin Brawley, 
James W.C. Pennington, William Wells Brown, and Martin R. Delany— 
acknowledged a certain complexity to the task of decolonization. While 
striving to educate blacks and build their self-esteem, they equally took 
cognizance of the need to decolonize the consciousness of whites, ridding 
them of centuries of lies and myths about the black experience and 
history.“ Eurocentrism was used both to debase blacks and elevate 
whites. Consequently, any paradigm developed specifically for studying 
the black historical experience must deal not only with the miseducation 
of blacks, but with an equally critical problem, the miseducation of 
whites. 

Afrocentricity, therefore, needs to shed the appearance of separat- 
ism and particularism and assume a biracial appeal. To accomplish this, 
it will be necessary to move beyond intellectual combatism to intellectual 
engagement. Perhaps more crucial to decolonizing whites is the need to 
come to terms with and acknowledge the centrality of the Euro-Ameri- 
can heritage and experience in order to capture and represent the 
totality of the historical experience and identity of black Americans and 
black diasporans in general. By embracing and reflecting both dimen- 
sions, Afrocentricity jettisons the provincialism and ethnocentrism that 
many have accused it of. Acknowledging the complex or dual experience 
and identity obviates grounds for a combative and ethnocentric con- 
struct. In essence, once the troubling dual consciousness is acknowl- 
edged, productive efforts can then be concentrated on addressing the 
dysfunctional relationship of the duality. To simply decolonize black 
consciousness does not address the equally compelling task of humbling 
Eurocentrism’s hold and control of white consciousness. The latter 
entails correcting and challenging misrepresentations and fraudulent 
intellectual claims. Decolonization should be a two-pronged process. One 
race, Black, should be decolonized to undermine centuries of historical 
fallacies and expel from its consciousness what Samuel Du Bois Cook 
termed a “tragic conception of the self.” The other race, White, should be 
decolonized to compel humility and expel from the consciousness a 
tunnel perception of reality. 

There is strong evidence that black Americans are not solidly in 
support of a construct that proposes a monolithic and reductionist 
conception of historical reality. Differences over black American heri- 
tage and identity is reflected in the very complexity that currently 
informs the development of African-American Studies. Not all programs 
and departments subscribe to Afrocentricity a /a Asante. Several, in fact, 
underscore the duality and complexity and refuse to identify with or 
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impose any paradigm that suggests a nullification of one identity. 
Though these programs and departments adopt a centrist perspective of 
situating Africa at the center and focus of research, resulting in a greater 
appreciation and understanding of the historical accomplishments of 
blacks as actors and subjects, they equally recognize the centrality of the 
Euro-American identity. It is important to address this prevailing image 
of African-American Studies as a separatist discipline. The tendency to 
identify centrism with separatism has strengthened the ghettoization of 
the discipline. Centrism means putting Africa at the center of research, 
and as the basis of interpretative extrapolations about the black experi- 
ence. More significantly, the centrist focus of African-American Studies, 
as those of other disciplines, is supposed to address and present Africans 
and blacks as subjects, and not objects as has traditionally been the case. 
Centrism is not separatism. A discipline can be both centrist and 
culturally interactive and transcendent. Centrism has traditionally 
been mistaken for separatism perhaps because of the counter-establish- 
ment character of Afrocentricity. 

Keto addresses this relativist and transcendent character of centrism. 
The centrist focus, Keto argues, is not conceived in isolation, but in 
relation to the wider stream of the human experience. In his words, “At 
a more inclusive dimension, the African centered perspective that 
emerges from the Afrocentric paradigm seeks to interpret and under- 
stand global events by infusing into the recognized conventional guide- 
lines extrapolated from the experience of the east (Asia) and that of the 
west (Europe), those additional ingredients whose history is traceable, 
in part or in whole, to the African experience.”** Unfortunately, centrism 
has often been misrepresented to seem separatist and imbued with 
strong politico-social overtones, thus overshadowing its critical intellec- 
tual dimension. 

In many highly respected Black Studies programs and departments, 
Afrocentric scholars and ideologues find themselves hemmed in by 
others who reject the cultural particularism of the manner centrism, and 
by extension, Afrocentricity is projected. While acknowledging the rel- 
evance of African-centeredness, these other scholars insist on a broader 
intellectual and paradigmatic focus, one that accommodates the Euro- 
American essence of black America. What this demonstrates is the 
susceptibility of African-American Studies to both centrism and an 
accommodative perspective that underscores the complexity of the black 
American identity. If the human historical experience in the last four 
hundred years has been one of dynamic interaction on a global scale 
between peoples in Africa, Europe, Asia, and the Pacific, then it follows 
that no experience occurred in isolation. This interactive global reality 
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suggests further that knowledge of the experience is shared across 
regional, national, cultural, and ethnic boundaries, and that heritage 
and identity have been significantly shaped and influenced in the 
process. In their anthropological study, Sidney Mintz and Richard Price 
deal extensively with the New World experience and transformation of 
black American culture. They arrive at the logical and reasonable 
conclusion that “African-American social and cultural forms were forged 
in the fires of enslavement, but these forms could not, and cannot, be 
defined by confining them to those peoples or societies whose physical 
origins were African any more than Euro-American social and cultural 
forms are limited to those whose physical origins were European.”*’ 

The projection of Afrocentricity as the authentic framework for 
interpreting and studying about the history and experience of blacks sets 
the stage for conflict between the truly converted and convinced, and 
those who seek alternative paradigms. There are several African-Ameri- 
can Studies programs and departments headed by staunch opponents of 
Afrocentricity. Asante has emphatically dismissed programs that are 
not grounded in Afrocentricity as Eurocentric studies.** This contest over 
authenticity has in fact spilled over into the realm of popular culture. The 
illiterate young black in the hood, clad in dashiki and kente or a T-shirt 
marked “X”, who refers to himself or herself as an Afrocentrist (a very 
popular term in the hood), has a certain understanding of the meaning 
of the concept that is fundamentally populist and is often derived from 
a skewed understanding and representation of the black American 
historical experience, and consequently, potentially at odds with schol- 
arly interpretation. The force and pervasiveness of Afrocentricity signifi- 
cantly shapes the outlook of these young blacks, long before many of 
them are ready for college. 

Many freshmen black college students arrive well “educated” and 
“informed” about black history and experience. These Afrocentric-minded 
students have been conditioned to expect a certain interpretation and 
cultural bias as the basis of validating the qualification of their teachers. 
When such interpretations are not forthcoming, or when such interpre- 
tations appear challenged, that teacher, regardless of color and qualifi- 
cation, is accused of teaching mainstream Eurocentric values.“ Alien- 
ation from the mainstream remains at the heart of Afrocentricity. For 
centuries, the mainstream did not include the black experience. Blacks 
were considered alien to it, and when recognized at all, were often 
portrayed negatively. African-American Studies consequently devel- 
oped as a direct challenge to mainstream scholarship. Maintaining this 
combative posture, however, continues to expose African-American 
Studies to the charge of being a separatist discipline. 
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Problematic of Identity 


Though the range of opposition to African-American Studies as a 
field of learning has shrunken considerably, opposition to and concern 
over its paradigmatic framework remains strong. The explanation for 
this lies perhaps in an aspect of the “problematic of paradigm” that seems 
to have received little consideration—the difficulty of developing an 
umbrella paradigm for the study of a people with complex cultural and 
historical consciousness, a people with varied and often conflicting 
consciousness of identity. Afrocentricity projects an unbroken chain 
between Africa and the black diaspora, a chain supposedly strengthened 
by cultural continuity and retentions. Consequently, the two are pre- 
sumed to share commonality in ethos and worldview and, ipso facto, a 
common identity. Africans and blacks in diaspora are therefore per- 
ceived as belonging to a monolithic, corporate cultural world, the ecologi- 
cal distance and the multi-ethnic and cultural experiences of the diaspora 
notwithstanding.” This interpretation is fundamentally ahistorical, 
premised on a static interpretation of the diaspora experience, albeit 
consistent with the logic of Afrocentricity. 

The definition of the black American as essentially African ignores 
both the cultural interactive and transforming character of the diaspora 
experience, and the impact of the ecological and historical distance 
created by transplantation. This is an aspect of the problematic that 
Karenga did not address—the implication of Afrocentricity for under- 
standing the true identity of black Americans. This existential problem 
has been ignored, while efforts are concentrated on the epistemological 
dimension. The two are, however, inter-twined, and the epistemological 
challenge has been rendered even more complicated by the unresolved 
existential problem. Afrocentricity consequently defines an identity for 
black Americans that seems at variance with the historical experience 
and reality of the “enculturation” process in the diaspora. 

Du Bois talked about the reality of double consciousness, centraliz- 
ing the identity complex as a factor in shaping black American conscious- 
ness. Regardless of one’s disposition, it is a historical reality that black 
Americans are constantly challenged by conflicting consciousness— 
African and American. This crisis is rooted in the historical evolution of 
black America, and reflected in the constant shifts and rifts between 
rejectionist and accommodationist traditions, between the denial and 
rejection of America, and the assertion and elevation of Africa, and also 
in the contest between emigrationist and integrationist forces. This 
historical conflict remains unresolved, and blacksin America are sharply 
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divided over the issue of identity. Du Bois, however, did not just 
underscore the double consciousness, but also cautioned against any 
reductionist attempt to nullify, deny, or seek to elevate one identity. 
According to him, 


The history of the American Negro is the history of this strife—This 
longing to attain self-conscious manhood, to merge his double self into 
a better and truer self. In this merging, he wishes neither the older 
selves to be lost. He would not Africanize America, for America has too 
much to teach the world and Africa. He would not bleach his Negro soul 
in a flood of white Americanness, for he knows that Negro blood has a 
message for the world.*! 


Both identities and selves therefore are permanent, irreducible, and 
could only be reconciled to attain a “better and truer” self. 

The definition of the black American as African is central to the 
construction of Afrocentricity. Yet, this is an issue on which there is 
considerable disagreement. The black American is not wholly African. 
No black diasporan can rightfully claim Africa as his/her identity. 
Though of African origin, black diasporans are products of complex 
historical and cultural experiences. Blacks in the United States, 
Guadeloupe, Martinique, Suriname, Guyana, Jamaica, Trinidad and 
Tobago, Barbados, and Brazil are products of multi-ethnic, racial, and 
cultural identities—Africa, French, Portuguese, Spaniard, Dutch, En- 
glish. To attempt to single out and impose one identity ignores the 
historical complexity. In fact, just as Afrocentricity is struggling to 
strengthen the African identity and consciousness, so are many other 
black diasporans increasingly manifesting a desire to enhance and 
strengthen their metropolitan connection and identity. Many blacks, 
among the most ardent critics of Eurocentrism, continue to cherish and 
strengthen their Euro-American identity. Aime Cesaire, the renowned 
Martiniquan writer who established a reputation as the father of 
negritude, and who like Franz Fanon wrote a scathing critique of 
colonialism and embraced Africa as a countervailing cultural force 
against Eurocentrism, is presently the Mayor of Fort-de-France, and a 
staunch opponent of Martinique’s independence from France.*” 

Here in the United States, there is a sharp division among African- 
Americans on the subject of identity. The renowned writer and play- 
wright Douglass Turner Ward raised the issue in his keynote address 
during the 1995 meeting of the Southern Conference on Afro-American 
Studies conference in Baton Rouge, Louisiana. He distinguished be- 
tween a Slavocentric and Afrocentric paradigm. While acknowledging 
that black Americans have connection with Africa, Ward identified 
slavery as the experience that shaped their identity. Consequently, since 
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enslavement was essentially institutionalized here in America, Ward 
argued that the study of the black American experience and, ipso facto, 
the determination and definition of identity, should focus on, and begin 
with, the American experience. This is Slavocentrism. He boldly de- 
clared himself a slavocentrist. Ward prioritized slavery and the Ameri- 
can identity, in direct contradiction to the prevailing and increasingly 
popular Afrocentric paradigm. In other words, he supports de-emphasiz- 
ing the Pan-African paradigm. He is not alone in this conviction. Though 
many scholars, this writer included, reject his nullification of the African 
background, they concur with his underlining of the Euro-American 
identity. 

The cultural-nationalists (Afrocentrists included), on the other hand, 
favor emphasizing the African or Afrocentric focus as the foundation of 
the black American experience and the basis of African-American Stud- 
ies. African slaves did not arrive here without a consciousness of identity, 
values, and norms. This consciousness and the accompanying cultural 
baggage helped blacks to survive and counteract the debilitating impact 
of slavery and racism. Afrocentrists therefore insist that slavery was not 
the dominant factor and determinant of the identity and personality of 
black Americans. They emphasize Africa, hence the insistence upon 
prioritizing Afrocentrism. Afrocentrists display their Afrocentric badges 
as mark of emancipation and distinction. They proudly call themselves 
Africans, sometimes spelled with a “K” (Afrikan), and manifest this 
consciousness in their dress, values, and lifestyle. They harbor deep- 
seated revulsion against whatever they deem Eurocentric. 

Afrocentric scholars contend that the historicity and cultural vi- 
brancy of the African background which enabled blacks to survive the 
worst inhuman experience could, if properly cultivated and strength- 
ened through education and socialization, extricate blacks from the 
debilitating impacts of modern relics of slavery. Many Afrocentrists 
believe that in spite of all appearances to the contrary, America remains 
an urban plantation, sustained by replicas of the institutions and values 
of the old plantation South. 

However, the identity debate is not just between Afrocentrists and 
Slavocentrists. Among black Americans there are other discernible 
perspectives on identity. For instance, there are those who see them- 
selves as black Americans, preferring to emphasize the racial dimension 
of identity or, African-Americans, a more current and perhaps most 
popular choice that reflects a growing politico-nationalist consciousness 
of identity. The two duly recognize, and are trying to grapple with, the 
reality of dual/complex identity, and are reluctant to give up one identity 
for the other. Then there are those who define themselves as essentially 
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Americans, and reject and resent any attempt to deny this identity. Many 
others are not exactly sure of their identity. Within this class are those 
who are aware of the African background, who also acknowledge the 
American experience, but are not totally convinced of their true iden- 
tity—African, American, black American, or African-American? Any 
critical paradigm for studying the black experience must deal with this 
complex perception of identity. 

Afrocentricity has yet to address this broad spectrum of conscious- 
ness on the subject of identity among black intellectuals and students. It 
has only succeeded in reaching out to and strengthening the Afrocentrists, 
the truly convinced. Asante professes absolute certainty on his Africanity. 
He rejects the notion of the dual or complex identity crisis that Du Bois 
suggested. As he proudly proclaimed, 


I was never affected by the Du Boisian double consciousness. I never felt 
two warring souls in one dark body, nor did I experience a conflict over 
my identity.*° 


He is however willing to acknowledge the possibility that other black 
could have experienced, and probably are still experiencing, double 
consciousness. Yet, he seems convinced that the grounding in African 
culture that black Americans possess is potent enough to override the 
double consciousness.™ In other words, African ontological and cosmo- 


logical values are presumed of such potency as to interact with, and 
influence, Euro-American values without themselves being significantly 
transformed or influenced in the process. This conviction justifies, for 
Afrocentrists, the existential contention that blacks diasporans, regard- 
less of the complex historical and cultural exposure and experiences, 
remain quintessentially Africans. 

The identification of black Americans as Africans remains conten- 
tious. A leading advocate of this position is Dona Marimba, who justifies 
her claim on the strength of a perceived spiritual bond between Africa 
and black America, a spirituality that, she contends, thrives at a much 
deeper and higher level, oftentimes imperceptible to western eyes: 
music, religion, dance, burial practice, ethos and worldview, etc.*° While 
one concedes a certain degree of knowledge and awareness of African 
culture among black Americans, it is however a great leap of the 
imagination to suggest that such knowledge confers African identity. 
The ethos and worldview, the spirituality, the African retentions, and 
every manifestation of Africanity in Black America resulted from a 
dynamic interactive relationship of cultural convergence with other 
ethos and worldviews. Out of this dynamic cultural immersion and 
exchange emerged a new entity known as Afro-American or black 
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American: a cultural hybrid. The claim of African identity is therefore 
more of a political statement than an actual representation of identity. 
Much of black American claim of identity with Africa is consequently 
sloganeering. Undoubtedly, there are black Americans who genuinely 
wish to be Africans and who convince themselves that they are Africans, 
but have difficulty transcending the cultural essence of being black 
Americans. 

A distinguishing character of the African identity is its 
communitarianism and ethos of mutuality. The African tradition of 
kinship is deeply rooted in history and serves as a signpost constantly 
reminding a true African of his or her multiple socially and culturally 
mandated responsibilities. The domain and authority of traditionality is 
rarely circumscribed by man-made legislation. For example, it is tradi- 
tion, not law, that enforces the concept of perpetual responsibility within 
the African family. Consequently, being African is much more than 
wearing kente and changing one’s names. It demands a greater and 
deeper cultural commitment. 

Many black Americans undoubtedly are knowledgeable on African 
culture. But the African identity is a combination of consciousness and 
being, of theory and practice. A greater part of the difficulty in sustaining 
the black American claim to African identity is precisely the reality many 
of them are struggling to escape or deny—their Euro-American identity. 
There are many black Americans who do not claim African identity and 
for whom the Du Boisian contention is real and meaningful. Others de- 
emphasize race, and by extension blackness, as a factor in the definition 
of identity. Some locate identity in a much broader and universal 
construct—Americanness. Glen Loury, for example, sees himself as a 
human being and member of a universal humanity. For him, race is not 
a determinant of identity. As he claims, “a personal identity wholly 
dependent on racial contingency falls tragically short of its potential 
because it embraces too parochial a conception of what is possible, and 
what is desirable.”*’ 

The black journalist Stanley Crouch proudly proclaims his American 
identity, and goes further to locate the black American experience in 
values “deeply rooted in western traditions.” He acknowledges the black 
American as only “partially African.”* Crouch, like Loury, de-empha- 
sizes race and talks of a universal humanity united by shared values and 
experiences, and locates this cosmopolitanism deeply rooted in the black 
American experience. He calls for a recognition of the complexity of the 
black American identity and situates the experience within a larger 
global context. Defining his identity, he writes, 
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As for my identity, I need go no further back than—American slaves. 
African kingdoms, real or invented, make no impression on how I see 
myself—Everything truly important to me is the result of American 
democracy and the European ideas that were expanded and refined in 
order to adjust to the intricacies of human experience, action, conflict, 
and ambition within these United States.*® 


This is a combination of slavocentric and universalist conceptions. Ezola 
Foster, founder of Americans for Family Values sees America as a land 
of opportunity, where blacks are benefitting, albeit slowly. She blames 
much of the problems of black America on Afrocentric education that 
teaches young blacks that Africa is their home and history, when in 
reality America is their home and history. 

Regardless of one’s disagreement with these anti-Afrocentric views, 
they represent and underscore the fact that the issue of identity is by no 
means resolved, and may never be resolved. Du Bois seemed closer to the 
truth than Asante in capturing the essence and complexity of the identity 
problem. Though blacks in diaspora share certain historical experiences 
regardless of location—slavery, racism—there are fundamental differ- 
ences in the cultural and ethnic transformation that eventually ensued. 
Afro-West Indians, Afro-Latinos, Afro-Brazilians, and Afro-Americans 
are all peoples of African ancestry, yet, they are also Europeans, Ameri- 
cans, Dutch, French, Spaniards, Portuguese, and British. Afrocentricity 


ought to confront, rather than seek to suppress, the challenges posed by 
this complexity, a reality that is central to understanding the on-going 
controversy over the identity of black Americans. 


Problematic of Pan-Africanism 


Central to the paradigmatic basis of African-American Studies is the 
concept of Pan-Africanism. In fact, Afrocentricity is essentially a Pan- 
African construct. As Asante argues, Afrocentric consciousness repre- 
sents the height of Pan-African consciousness. It presupposes the expul- 
sion of self-abnegating values and an awareness of the unity of interest 
and purpose among blacks.*! This unifying consciousness is often repre- 
sented as a historical phenomenon that supposedly informed the rela- 
tionship of blacks in diaspora and continental Africans. At critical 
moments in history, blacks invoked this Pan-African tradition as a 
weapon of struggle for freedom and elevation. This potent historical 
consciousness and tradition soon dissipated and gradually receded, 
ceasing to become a potent force. A greater part of the raison d’etre of 
Afrocentricity is the reactivation and strengthening of Pan-African 
consciousness as a weapon against contemporary problems of black 
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marginalization. There is presently a surge in Pan-African conscious- 
ness among black Americans. Many seek solution to the present prob- 
lems of Africa and black diaspora in a revival and reactivation of the old 
Pan-Africanism.® There is a growing support for unity among blacks 
based on presumed commonality of ethnic and racial identity, cultural 
and historical experiences. 

Though domiciled in a distant and different ecological environment, 
black diasporans supposedly retain enough of African cosmological and 
ontological values to override and render ineffectual the transformatory 
impacts—cultural or historical—of transplantation. The Seventh Pan- 
African Congress held in Kampala, Uganda, in December of 1993, and 
the several summit gatherings of black Americans and Africansin Gabon 
and Cote D’Voire are testimonies to a growing determination to revamp 
Pan-Africanism. As laudable as this development seems, its foundation 
is, however, shaky partly because it ignores the complexity of the 
diaspora experience, and partly because it is built on the old simplistic 
and romanticized perception that beclouds the complexity of Africa. 
Africa has changed fundamentally from what it was in the 1920s, 1930s, 
and 1940s, when the old Pan-Africanism developed and flourished. 
Unfortunately, few, especially among proponents of the new Pan-Afri- 
can paradigm (reflected in Afrocentrism), are willing to transcend the old 
romanticized perspective and critically examine the compatibility of 
Africa with Pan-Africanism. 

It is often said that though culturally diverse, Africans share under- 
lying commonalities and consensus. Put rather pessimistically, and 
perhaps more realistically, though Africans share commonalities and 
consensus, they are diverse and fundamentally different in many re- 
spects. In many African countries, Nigeria being a good example, the 
citizenry is a curious mix of strange bed-fellows compelled to share one 
country. Ethno-linguistic identity, rather than the nation, defines peoples’ 
loyalty and patriotism. In other words, one is first a Yoruba, Igbo, or 
Hausa, and only secondarily a Nigerian. Very few outside of the cleftocratic 
Nigerian political elite take the slogan “One nation, one destiny” seri- 
ously. In fact, the last ten years has witnessed a proliferation of micro- 
nationalistic and ethnocentric movements at the subterranean level. 
This underscores the fallacy and dubiousness of the concept of nation- 
hood. If nationhood is non-existent in many parts of Africa, upon what 
foundation then would a revamped Pan-African tradition and movement 
be balanced? 

The collapse of the nation-state and the ascendance of virulent 
ethnocentrism that is evident in Zaire, Rwanda, Burundi, Angola, 
Ghana, Kenya, Uganda, Somalia, Ethiopia, Liberia, Togo, Sierra Leone, 
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and other parts of the continent underscores the fact that among 
continental Africans the issue of identity and nationhood remains 
complex and problematic. The reality of conflicting perceptions of iden- 
tity and nationhood also applies, albeit to a lesser degree of intensity, to 
the black diaspora. Careful consideration, therefore, should be given to 
the complexity of the black diaspora experience, the equally complex 
consciousness of identity, and the implication of all these for the Pan- 
African idea at the heart of Afrocentricity. 

A critical examination of the history and development of Pan- 
Africanism reveals ambivalent and contradictory realities. In origin, 
Pan-Africanism was essentially a diaspora phenomenon. Its underlying 
values reflected the broader cultural complexity that shaped the accul- 
turation of blacks in diaspora. Several scholars—Wilson Moses, Gregory 
Rigsby, Valentin Mudimbe, Anthony Appiah, Bill McAdoo—have under- 
lined the Anglo-Saxon character of black American nationalism, and the 
problematic of Pan-Africanism among black diasporans.® What is ig- 
nored, however, is a detailed exposition of the colonial and imperial 
ramifications of this Anglo-Saxonism. This exposition has far-reaching 
implication for Pan-Africanism. There are several pertinent questions— 
How Pan-African was black American nationalism? What did Africa 
represent to black Americans? How deep-rooted and “African” was black 
American consciousness of Africa? 

Several studies have raised questions about the depth of black 
American affection for Africa. Africa had always served as a source for 
validation of identity, especially in times of stress and crises, when the 
American nationality seemed distant and elusive. Studies also establish 
the essentially American character of black American nationalism. 
Black Americans have historically been more pre-occupied with search 
for the elusive American dream (nationality). This consequently raises 
doubt about the validity of applying the concept Pan-African to black 
American nationalism, especially in the nineteenth century. In other 
words, Pan-Africanism, a critical pillar of Afrocentricity, is very fragile 
as a unifying construct. Pan-Africanism is today an empty slogan, an 
ideological showcase. It does not accurately reflect the nature of the 
relationship between African and black Americans, which is increas- 
ingly characterized by tension and distrust. In the 1920s and 1940s both 
were drawn together by shared experiences and a genuine feeling of 
togetherness, and shared a consensus on the nature, identity, and 
character of the enemy and problem—Colonialism, racism. There is no 
consensus today on both the nature of the problem and the solution. The 
Pan-Africanism upon which Afrocentricity is balanced is structurally 
defective. Its strength lies more in posturing than in substance, and 
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bears little resemblance to the depth of alienation and structural vio- 
lence that exists within Africa, and the increasingly fragile relationship 
between Africans and black Americans. These are issues on which there 
is so much hypocrisy and pretense. 

The relationship between Africans and black Americans is informed 
by a growing distrust and resentment, exacerbated by the demographics 
and challenges of the new transplantation. Unlike the forced transplan- 
tation of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries which 
brought Africans to the New World to be enslaved, the new transplanta- 
tion is voluntary. It began rather imperceptibly, increasing in intensity 
in the last twenty years. This phenomenon involves Africans, mostly 
professional—teachers, doctors, engineers, nurses, businessmen, stu- 
dents, etc.—who are migrating into a relatively fluid, open, and inviting 
environment in search of employment, economic elevation, and higher 
education. The intensity of this migration has opened a new theater of 
conflict and tension, especially at a time when opportunities for black 
Americans appear to be shrinking in the wake of onslaught upon, and the 
gradual erosion, of the gains of the Civil Rights Movement. Black 
Americans perceive the new African migrants as potential rivals and 
beneficiaries of resources that, under affirmative action, would have 
gone strictly to black Americans. In operationalizing affirmative action, 
employers rarely distinguish between continental Africans and black 
Americans. Africans and black Americans become competitors for scarce 
resources, with the former assuming positions that the latter consider 
theirs by right. 

In other words, there is a growing nativist consciousness among 
black Americans directed at Africans. One reason why this nativist 
consciousness has remained hidden or controlled is largely because those 
who harbor such conviction are often not bold enough to openly identity 
themselves. Many are afraid of being accused of undermining the Pan- 
African spirit. There are black Americans who combine Afrocentric and 
nativist values and vociferously challenge the appointment of Africans 
to positions that they believe rightly belong to black Americans. During 
the 1996 meeting of the Southern Conference on Afro-American Studies 
in Tallahassee, Florida, a black American professor, who will remain 
anonymous, underlined the kernel of black American nativism in a 
reaction to a slightly different version of this article. According to this 
professor, black Americans fought, bled, and sacrificed their lives for 
openings and opportunities that continental Africans are now taking 
advantage of ! 

One is not suggesting that nativism is widespread among black 
Americans. Its depth and pervasiveness has not been, and may never be, 
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accurately ascertained, given the cloud of hypocrisy that surrounds it. 
Nevertheless, it remains a troubling reality that should be confronted 
and acknowledged rather than brushed aside and ignored in the name 
of such a nebulous, chimerical, and unrealistic goal as Pan-Africanism. 
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Integration has not been discussed seriously in American politics for a 
generation.... The political and legal defeat of many civil rights goals 
leads people to think that they were wrong. We assume, in our actions 
and educational policy changes, that segregated education can be made 
fair and can offer genuinely equal opportunity although no major school 
district has accomplished this goal and most ghetto and barrio schools 
have dismal records. —Gary Orfield 


The Supreme Court’s opinion in Brown produced positive changes in 
American society. Nevertheless, with the beginning of the termination 
of over 500 school desegregation decrees, the United States has entered 
a post-desegregation era. Racial and ethnic segregation in public 
schools is likely to increase. Thus the utopian vision ofa multiculturalist 
is not where our society is currently headed. —Kevin Brown 


Introduction 


The dominant response of teacher education programs to diversity 
in urban schools is to concentrate on the exposure of preservice teachers 
to multicultural perspectives on teaching and learning. The focus on 
improving teachers’ skills and attitudes has frequently occurred in the 
absence of coursework that explains the serious structural deficits in 
urban schools such as the racial isolation and severe underfinancing that 
are endemic in these schools. While it is difficult to establish exactly why 
this overemphasis on one factor has been common practice for diversity 
programs, it is useful to examine the historical roots of multiculturalism. 
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It has been argued that multiculturalism’s narrow emphasis on training 
teachers may be one of the prime reasons for its ascendancy as an 
educational reform movement. 

A review of the events surrounding the beginning of multicultural- 
ism is instructive. Multicultural education was first listed by the Thesau- 
rus of ERIC Descriptors in 1979. In her review of the events preceding 
the multicultural education movement, Lois Weiner notes its origins in 
the demands by ethnic groups for specialized teacher preparation in 
cultural diversity.! However, she attributes the ensuing popularity of 
multiculturalism to two other events in the history of American urban 
education. 

One event was the drastic cut in federal and state expenditures for 
urban education in the late 1960s and early 1970s. These cuts were the 
product of both taxpayer revolts and an economic recession. A second 
phenomenon that contributed to the ascendancy of the multicultural 
movement was the failure to racially integrate urban schools in the 
northeastern and western regions of the country. Weiner contends that 
multiculturalism’s exclusive emphasis on teachers roles in urban schools 
offered a philosophical accommodation that allowed educators to retain 
their commitment to urban school reform even though political events 
appeared to preclude institutional reforms such as racial integration and 
adequate financing. 

I contend that helping future teachers respond to cultural diversity 
in the classroom is a necessary, but far from sufficient, approach to 
addressing the significant structural barriers to equal educational op- 
portunity for poor children of diverse cultural and racial backgrounds. I 
do not claim that all multicultural programs restrict their focus to issues 
of curriculum and instruction; a few do include structural reform as a 
stage of multicultural change. Among these are Christine E. Sleeter and 
Carl A. Grant, whose extensive writings on this topic favor acombination 
of multiculturalism and social reconstruction.” However, I believe that 
Cameron McCarthy is substantially correct in asserting that the human- 
istic movement has overtaken the content, text, attitudes, and values of 
multiculturalism over the past two decades.* He claims that themes of 
cultural understanding and sensitivity training have replaced transfor- 
mative themes that could serve as fundamental challenges to the status 
quo in schooling. 

I urge schools of education to resist this narrowing of focus in teacher 
training programs. Programs lacking transformative themes provide 
little opportunity for future teachers to understand the enormous edu- 
cational, economic, and political implications of a public school system in 
which 66 percent of Black students and 70 percent of Hispanic students 
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attend segregated and under-financed schools. Nor do they help our 
students to understand why racial isolation continues to grow despite 
the landmark Brown v Board of Education decision in 1954, which 
declared racial segregation unconstitutional. Without an understanding 
of the historical context of current controversies, future educators will 
have a diminished capacity to design schools that are truly multicultural 
and multiracial. 

To ground multicultural education programs for future teachers in 
democratic rationales supporting social justice, we must design pro- 
grams that include historical examinations of the factors that sustain 
racial inequality in the structure of urban schools. Ellen Lagemann’s call 
for rediscovering the public role of public schools can inform a democratic 
rationale for teacher education programs.‘ She identifies two necessary 
steps for the achievement of a just society. First, our discussions must be 
charged with eliminating bias. Secondly, ifracial justice is to be achieved, 
public faith in the public purposes of the public schools must be restored. 
In this regard, Lagemann contends that public schools have always been 
the focus of public aspiration in this nation. The Brown decision con- 
firmed the historical reliance on education to address social challenges 
in the United States. Lagemann points out that the challenge was Satan 
in the 17th century; in the 18th century, it was civic virtue to help the 
Republic survive; in the 19th century, it was to produce workers. Now the 


social challenge is to guarantee equal opportunity. I contend that teacher 
education programs must respond to this social challenge by incorporat- 
ing foundational curricula in diversity programs. 


Rationale For A Foundational Curriculum 


Foundational curricula in teacher education will increase the odds 
that future teachers will understand the opportunities and constraints 
in achieving racial diversity in public schools. There are several socio- 
political reasons why teacher education must accept the responsibility of 
helping future teachers to understand the forces that sustain our dual 
school system. One is the failure of our national political dialogue to 
address issues of racial relations. In his book, Faded Dreams: The Politics 
and Economics of Race in America, Martin Carnoy describes how racial 
issues pervaded the political economy of the 1970s and 1980s in an overt 
and negative way.’ He contends that political leaders of both parties have 
found that racial divisions can work for their own political purposes. 
Furthermore, he finds that the general public has given up on addressing 
racial issues because it has given up on politics. Giving up on politics 
means that the citizens of this nation have not confronted the crucial role 
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that politics plays in defining how the society will deal with racial 
differences. 

The press has also contributed to the misunderstanding of racial 
controversies in this society. Gary Orfield, director of the Harvard 
Project on School Desegregation at Harvard University, claims that the 
press has contributed to the obfuscation of racial desegregation in 
education by its continuing reliance on outdated assumptions about 
desegregation strategies that are remnants of the 1970s. As a result of 
these deficiences, the public is largely unaware of new strategies for 
integration and of the large shifts in public opinion on racial issues in 
education.*® 

Opportunities for future teachers to overcome the limitations of the 
socio-political climate are limited. Without foundational curricula in 
schools of education, prospective teachers are prone to believe that the 
educational difficulties they encounter in urban schools are attributable 
to the personal characteristics of individual students or their parents, 
rather than to the political choices that perpetuate the existence of 
schools isolated by race and poverty. The teachers who work with 
education students in field placements are usually white and middle 
class; few are able to get beyond their own racial and class biases to offer 
students an alternative way of viewing the structural problems of a dual 
school system. 

I first became aware of the strong correlation between preservice 
teachers’ beliefs about racial isolation and the erroneous assumptions 
created by the current political climate when I introduced school deseg- 
regation as topic for study in my classes for preservice teachers. At that 
time newspapers and magazines were publishing articles about the 
fortieth anniversary of the Brown v Board of Education decision. I 
assigned articles from a special 40th anniversary edition of the Nation 
magazine in two of my classes. All Nation authors had been asked to 
reflect on the legacy of the Brown decision. Additionally, both classes saw 
the film entitled The Road to Brown, which details the legacy of the Jim 
Crow laws and the NAACP legal strategy to attain educational access for 
African-Americans through the courts, culminating in the Brown deci- 
sion in 1954. One of the classes also read newspaper accounts of recent 
desegregation cases. One of these classes had no minority students, 
while students of color constituted approximately 30 percent of the other 
class. 

Students’ responses to the readings and the film were generally very 
understated. Most were previously unacquainted with the Brown deci- 
sion and thus had limited appreciation of its historical significance. 
Furthermore, their equanimity on learning that racial isolation had 
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actually increased in urban schools in northeast and the west since 
Brown was unmistakable. These students, not unlike the general public, 
had apparently accepted the existence of a dual school system as an 
inevitable phenomenon. 

To further document students’ beliefs concerning the significance of 
racial isolation, I constructed a short anonymous questionnaire that I 
administered in two different classes. There were no minority students 
in either class. One class had read the Brown articles and viewed the film, 
while the other class had had no previous class exposure to the issue. In 
a two-part questionnaire, students were asked to rank-order the relative 
significance of the five following educational problems, first in urban 
schools and then in suburban schools: low academic achievement, disci- 
pline problems, racial isolation, high drop-out rates, and academic 
tracking practices. In the class with no previous classroom exposure to 
the issue of racial isolation, only 20 percent of the students ranked it as 
either 1st or 2nd in significance in urban schools. In the class which had 
previously discussed the readings, 30 percent ranked it as 1st or a 2nd 
in importance in urban schools. 

I then compared the results of this short questionnaire with the 
published results of national opinion samples. In a 1993 survey of public 
opinion, respondents were asked to identify the biggest problem their 
community had to address. Only 4 percent identified issues including 
integration, desegregation, and racial discrimination. This number fell 
to 3 percent in a 1994 poll.’ While the class with previous exposure to the 
topic of racial isolation did attach more importance to this issue than did 
the unexposed class, the majority of students in these classes held views 
paralleling those of adults in national surveys. 

Discussions in the class that had several minority students con- 
firmed the importance of personal experiences in the formation of 
opinions about racial issues in schooling. Students in this class had been 
asked to keep journal responses to several questions about segregated 
schools. Several white students wrote that much progress had been 
made in reducing racial isolation since Brown. Most also claimed that 
racial isolation that is not attributable to state laws (de facto segregation) 
should not be considered a denial of equal opportunity. Minority stu- 
dents held a different view. Several argued passionately that the Brown 
decision had not solved the problem of racial isolation. Moreover, some 
of these students also believed that racial isolation of any kind was 
unacceptable. 

This pattern of student attitudes is also consistent with trends in the 
general adult population. Polls have shown that whites are less con- 
cerned with desegregation than minorities because whites are less likely 
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to believe that there is educational discrimination. In a 1989 Newsweek 
poll, 90 percent of white respondents saw no educational discrimination 
against black children in public schools.*® 

The data discussed above, while limited to a small sample, lends 
credence to the hypothesis that future teachers from the white middle 
class will be unlikely to question the current political wisdom about 
racial inequality in schooling unless they are exposed to curricula that 
consider racial issues in schooling in an historical context. In the 
following pages, I discuss three topics that would help students to 
contextualize and question the experiences offered by urban field place- 
ments. These topics constitute a core of information that will enable 
students to grasp the complexity of racial justice issues in education. 
Each topic is quite broad and involves scholarly controversy. The discus- 
sion below is primarily intended to serve as an overview of the controver- 
sies in each area. The first area addresses key aspects of the two Brown 
v Board cases, Brown I and Brown II, and of selected subsequent 
Supreme Court cases affecting desegregation in the nation’s public 
schools. The second summarizes some of the recently developed integra- 
tion strategies that avoid a choice between desegregation and educa- 
tional improvement. The third includes recent research that expands the 
debate over the benefits of integration. Because this paper is limited to 
exploring selected issues affecting racial integration in urban schools, 
other factors that contribute to the problems of inner-city schools, such 
as housing patterns, crime, discrimination, poverty, unemployment, and 
the lack of adequate funding, are not addressed here. 


Supreme Court Decisions 


The Brown case is a civil rights landmark which forever changed our 
society both symbolically and materially. Knowledge of the complexities 
of the Brown decision and its legacies is critical for prospective teachers. 
This decision raised Blacks’ expectations for winning other civil rights, 
and led to the eventual defeat of Jim Crow laws in many aspects of 
American society. The collaboration between Blacks and other Ameri- 
cans to eliminate racial discrimination was at the core of the Civil Rights 
Movement. Although it took more than a decade of legal struggle and the 
passage of the Civil Rights Act to integrate schools in the South, 
substantially fewer black children attended predominantly black schools 
as a result of the Brown decision. 

At least two aspects of the Brown cases should be addressed in 
teacher education. One is the Court’s reasoning in Brown v Board of 
Education of Topeka, 347 US 483 (1954), (Brown D, in which the Court 
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declared the “separate but equal” doctrine of the Plessy v Ferguson, 163 
US 537 (1896) decision to be unconstitutional. A second topic which 
needs to be addressed is the controversy over the delayed implementa- 
tion of the Court’s findings in Brown I. Brown II, Brown v Board of 
Education of Topeka, 349 US 294 (1955) called for desegregation to be 
implemented with “all deliberate speed.” 

Interpretations of the Court’s reasoning in Brown I have been highly 
controversial in legal circles. Mark Tushnet’s review of the Court’s 
deliberations provides some understanding of the unusual reasons given 
by the Justices to undergird their decision.* He claims that while the 
Justices generally believed in the moral imperative to overturn the 
“separate but equal” doctrine, some Justices found it difficult to locate a 
constitutional principle which would justify such a decision. Specifically, 
the plaintiffs in Brown I argued that segregated schools in Topeka 
violated the Equal Protection Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 
However, in considering the original intent of that clause, some Justices 
found this implausible given the history of congressional actions when 
the amendment was adopted. Congress at that time had provided for 
segregated schools in the District of Columbia. Also at that time, several 
northern states operated segregated schools. 

The Brown I decision ultimately relied on an argument stressing the 
increasing importance of education in our contemporary society. It also 
cited social science research showing that minority children suffered 
from feelings of inferiority as a result of mandated segregation. The 
Court’s heavy reliance on empirical evidence contributed to the contro- 
versy over its legal justification and over the decision’s ultimate effect on 
racial justice in American society. The Court’s claim that discrimination 
negatively affected the personalities of minority children has led some 
scholars to contend that this line of reasoning fostered racist attitudes 
because it implied that Blacks actually were inferior since the Court 
claimed that segregation had damaged the psyches of Black children. 

Kevin Brown, a legal scholar, has made such a critique.’® He con- 
tends that the Brown Court’s reliance on the alleged damage to Black 
children from segregation has prevented the development of truly 
multicultural and multiracial schools because the decision implies that 
desegregation benefited only Blacks. However, he does concede that the 
inflammatory nature of the subject matter of Brown may have justifiably 
caused the Court to write the opinion the way it did; the Brown Court 
may have delivered the best opinion possible given the nature of Ameri- 
can society at the time. 

A review of Brown II reveals the legal and practical complexities the 
Supreme Court encountered when it faced particularly strong opposition 
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in the South. In 1955, the Court called for compliance with Brown I with 
“all deliberate speed.” This doctrine, however, resulted in little desegre- 
gation in Southern schools for the next ten years. Critics deplored the 
Court’s reluctance to establish shorter time limits for eliminating man- 
datory segregation once it found that constitutional rights had been 
violated. They claimed that the Court was too concerned with possible 
resistance to its authority. 

The Brown II doctrine of “all deliberate speed” also has engendered 
considerable support from some constitutional scholars.'' They have 
argued that the Court’s enforcement of Brown was hampered by a 
Congress that was unwilling to act. In the face of this opposition, they 
argue, the Court was morally justified, first, in proclaiming state- 
mandated segregation to be unconstitutional and, second, in refraining 
from enforcing immediately a decision that went against the preferences 
of a democratic majority. Supporters argue further that the “all deliber- 
ate speed” ruling allowed the Court to wait until a political consensus had 
developed. In this view, the Court acted prudently by avoiding the very 
real threat to its authority by massive non-compliance when a political 
consensus in the nation did not exist. 

A study ofselected Supreme Court decisions since Brown will enable 
students to grasp the significance of the interrelationship between 
judicial action and political events in the nation. It is clear that southern 
school districts’ resistance to desegregation shaped the way subsequent 
Courts interpreted Brown’s requirements; these judicial interpreta- 
tions, in turn, contributed to changes in the political climate of the 
nation. 

As discussed above, the Supreme Court was generally reluctant to 
enforce the Brown decision for almost ten years. By 1964, only 2.3 
percent of black children in the South attended desegregated schools.'” 
During that ten-year period, the Court’s sole intervention occurred when 
Little Rock, Arkansas officials asked to have the desegregation process 
terminated due to the violent reaction of the community. In Cooper vs. 
Aaron, 358 US (1958), all nine Justices voted to reverse the lower court’s 
ruling that had allowed the termination of integration at Little Rock’s 
Central High School. 

It was not until the 1960s that the Supreme Court began to intervene 
more systematically to clarify both the nature of the decision and the 
speed of the remedy required by Brown II. The Court’s intervention in 
that decade coincided with the development of an effective political 
coalition supporting Blacks’ civil rights. This coalition contributed to the 
passing of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. This act mandated that school 
districts report the number of minority students who had been trans- 
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ferred from segregated schools. It also threatened cutoffs of federal aid 
where discrimination continued in federally-assisted programs. The 
act’s focus on results of desegregation plans facilitated the Court’s escape 
from lengthy case-by-case litigation over the intent of individual school 
plans. 

During its activist period, the Court moved away from a policy of 
defining remedies calling only for formal equality (no overt discrimina- 
tion) to a policy requiring a representative distribution of places to 
minority students. In Green v County School Board, 391 US 430 (1968), 
the Court held that it was not sufficient for school districts merely to 
guarantee that Blacks were free to choose any public school in their 
district. Rather, local school boards in the rural South were required to 
distribute places to Black students in formerly all-white schools. In 
effect, the Court said that the requirements of Brown were not satisfied 
when truly free student choice failed to achieve racial integration. 

In Swann v Charlotte-Mecklenburg Board of Education, 402 US 1 
(1971), the Court again relied on a results-oriented interpretation of 
Brown in requiring that remedial success be demonstrated by racial 
integration. By 1971, the new policy had achieved substantial results in 
the south: 44 percent of Black students in the South attended majority- 
white schools, while only 28 percent of Blacks in the North and West 
attended majority white schools. Some small cities in the North and West 
had carried out desegregation plans.'* 

The court’s stepped-up enforcement of Brown through results- 
oriented remedies had the immediate benefit of drastically reducing 
state-mandated (de jure) segregation in the South. However, it also 
undermined the political support that made enforcement possible." 
When the court went beyond the mere announcement of legal principles 
of simple justice to using results-oriented remedies, over which judges 
exercised considerable discretion, public confidence that the Court was 
removed from politics began to ebb. Perceptions of the Court’s political 
neutrality had depended on the contention that the Constitution left the 
Court with no choice in the matter of desegregation. 

Another disadvantage of the results-oriented process was that it left 
the Court vulnerable to empirical questions. One such question focused 
on scope of the tangible results, in terms of educational quality that were 
actually achieved by integration. Another disadvantage was that it 
operated to diminish the traditional distinction between segregation in 
the North (de facto) and South (de jure). Although the Court adhered to 
the position that it was addressing only de jure segregation, its result- 
oriented remedies made it difficult to claim that the intervention should 
only apply to the South. When the Court’s intervention was applied to the 
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Northern and Western regions of the country, the Court’s political 
support collapsed." 

By the early 1970s, the remaining racial segregation was in large 
cities outside of the South where large numbers of minority children 
lived in segregated neighborhoods. The Court responded in several key 
decisions. In 1973, it ruled that segregated schools in Denver, Colorado 
were unconstitutional; in 1979, it found segregated schools in Dayton 
and Columbus, Ohio to be unconstitutional. In those cases, the Court 
found that purposeful state action had led to segregation in some schools 
in those districts. However, it qualified this position by adding that the 
duty to eliminate dual systems had become a matter of degree and that 
the degree of integration to be established required a cost/benefit 
assessment. '® 

It is important that education students understand the critical role 
of the U.S. Supreme Court’s Milliken v Bradley decision, 418 US 717 
(1974). In Milliken, the Court declined to require cross-district (metro- 
politan) desegregation remedies to alleviate racial isolation in the city of 
Detroit, thereby restricting Brown’s reach in defacto segregation cases 
in northern and western sections of the country. Milliken I brought the 
progress of judicially-mandated desegregation outside of the South to a 
halt. It held that a federal court lacked the power to impose interdistrict 
remedies in the absence of a finding that acts of the state or affected local 
school districts had been a substantial cause of interdistrict segregation. 
This ruling was made despite the fact that the state of Michigan had 
exercised significant control over local school districts and had partici- 
pated in the deliberate segregation of the Detroit schools. Critics of 
Milliken point out the significance of four Nixon appointees on this 
Court. These Justices were philosophically disposed to restrict the scope 
of federally mandated desegregation remedies. 

In Milliken II, Milliken v Bradley 433 US 267 (1991), the Court’s 
reasoning took another distinctive turn. It began to look toward in- 
creased funding as an alternative remedy for segregated schools. The 
Milliken II Court held that desegregation remedies were not limited to 
pupil assignments and that a district judge could order the expenditure 
of state funds for remedial education. By focusing on educational im- 
provement and not requiring desegregation, the Court appeared to be 
returning to the old “separate but equal” doctrine. In a similar ruling in 
1991, in Missouri v Jenkins I, the Court allowed a federal district court, 
as part of a plan to remedy the vestiges of de jure segregation in the 
Kansas City, Missouri school district, to order the local government body 
to raise its own taxes even over the limit set by state law in order to create 
100 magnet schools which might attract white students and also remedy 
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the harm caused by previous segregation. 

In Missouri v Jenkins II, 115 SCT 2038 (1995), the Court initiated the 
narrowing of the scope of available desegregation remedies, holding that 
the federal district court could not impose any remedial measure that 
was motivated by a so-called “interdistrict goal,” namely, the goal of 
attracting white students back to the urban school district, when the 
district court had previously found only an “intradistrict” constitutional 
violation. This decision severely hampered the potential for the integra- 
tion of segregated urban schools. 

Two other decisions in the 1990s have further limited judicially 
mandated remedies for desegregation. In Board of Education of Okla- 
homa v Dowell, 498 US 237 (1991), the Court held that a previously 
illegally segregated district whose desegregation plan was being super- 
vised by acourt could be released from the Court’s oversight if the district 
had desegregated its students and faculty and had met for a few years the 
other requirements laid out in Green v School Board of New Kent County, 
391 US 430 (1968). In Green, the Court specified that desegregation 
measures should be undertaken in the areas of students, teachers 
transportation, and facilities. According to Dowell, a district which had 
undertaken the remedies required by Green could now be declared to be 
a “unitary” system and thus free of its legal obligation to desegregate."” 

In Freeman v Pitts, 112 Supreme Court 1430 (1992), the Court 
further restricted the obligation of illegally segregated districts to 
desegregate under Court supervision. It declared that such districts 
could be declared unitary if they fulfilled some of the requirements 
specified by the Green decision. This did not require the desegregation of 
faculty or the assurance of equal access to educational programs.'* 

These recent decisions have had significant effects. In 1995, Kevin 
Brown reported that over 500 school districts that had been operating 
under some form of school desegregation decree were expected to have 
federal court supervision terminated.'® Cities such as Denver, Minne- 
apolis, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Seattle, Wilmington (Delaware), and 
Indianapolis have reopened the issue of busing imposed by federal 
desegregation remedies. Evaluations of these trends depend on one’s 
philosophical and political persuasion. Some see this as a desirable or 
inevitable assault on outmoded desegregation plans; others view it as a 
dramatic retreat from a national goal of equal opportunity and a serious 
threat to race relations. 


New Strategies for Integrating Schools 


Significant new desegregation strategies have been developed over 
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the past two decades. In part, these changes are the result of local 
experimentation in the face of the Milliken I decision which, by limiting 
the inclusion of suburban districts in remedial efforts, effectively pre- 
cluded the effective desegregation of city schools in large metropolitan 
areas. Gary Orfield has pointed to significant ironies in the present 
debate on integration.” He notes that current policy options have 
broadened and better data has become available, while public discus- 
sions are still based on a set of choices that were relevant two decades 
ago. Furthermore, media attention frequently continues to focus on the 
Boston schools’ experience with resistance to integration and on white 
flight, even though lower courts and communities have carried out 
experiments which embodied the peaceful accomplishment of desegre- 
gation. Because these important innovations have gone largely unno- 
ticed in the press, it is incumbent on teacher educators to make their 
students aware through foundational curricula of these vastly different 
strategies for desegregating schools. 

Recent integration strategies have at least two distinctive features. 
One is that they combine voluntary and mandatory measures. Another 
is that choice plans, such as magnet schools and controlled choice, 
include significant educational improvements. Magnet schools offer 
special educational programs to attract racially diverse students to 
desegregated schools. The latter makes a critical difference since parents 
are no longer asked to choose between integrated schools and educa- 
tional excellence.”! 

Controlled Choice, a newer plan than magnet schools, also features 
both educational improvement and desegregation. In Controlled Choice, 
families within a designated school system are offered the chance to 
rank-order three schools. Families who do not get their second or third 
choice are offered their first choice the following year. Programs offering 
voluntary individual choices have helped to achieve racial integration 
within a district. These programs have become one of the main sources 
for innovation in urban schools.” 


Research on the Effects of Integration 


Recent research on the effects of integration programs can counter 
popular misconceptions holding that racial integration has been ineffec- 
tive in improving the lives of both minority and non-minority children. 
In her review of integration research, Amy Wells found that there are two 
conceptually distinct streams of desegregation studies.”* The early 
stream, better known than the later one, consisted of studies conducted 
mostly in the 1970s. These studies were often carried out to answer 
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political questions rather that to answer questions generated by educa- 
tional theory. They usually focused on whether integrated schools 
brought short-term improvement (frequently in two years) in test scores. 
In other studies in this early group, opponents of busing were frequently 
involved. The latter focused on the effects of desegregation on white 
flight. Lastly, some of these studies looked at the psychological effects of 
integration and its effects on intergroup relations. 

Critics of the early stream have made several important claims about 
the validity of integration studies. They find the methodology to be 
flawed in that the studies frequently concentrated on desegregation 
results, which misrepresented the promise of integration. Wells found 
that social scientists had recognized the limited nature of the short-term 
achievement studies by the mid-1970s. Social scientists found two 
significant flaws in the early studies. One was the general failure to take 
into account contextual factors that shaped the outcomes of desegrega- 
tion programs. Among the significant factors that should have been a 
part of particular research designs were the possible effects of 
resegregation caused by tracking practices, the issues of whose culture 
and history were presented in the curriculum, the effects of educational 
policy interventions, differential applications of resources, possible com- 
munity controversy, white friendliness, methods of teaching, and the 
prejudices of school staff. Another serious criticism of the early studies 
was that they did not address the long-term effects of desegregation on 
the lives of students and their communities.” 

Despite these omissions, this research was done on a large scale and 
was broadly disseminated. It had a large impact on popular opinion, 
causing a shift from a focus on integration as a measure to improve the 
life chances of minority students, to the much narrower issue of the 
short-term effects of desegregation on academic achievement. Wells also 
found that the results of the academic achievement studies were often 
contradictory. This is partially attributable to the fact that many failed 
to take contextual factors into account and thus different types of 
desegregation policy were being measured. Recent reviews of the short- 
term research, however, showed that desegregation did not have consis- 
tent negative effect on the academic achievement of Black, Latino, or 
white students and that desegregation has had some positive effects on 
the reading skills of Black students. 

Additionally, some of the short-term studies looked at the effect of 
desegregation on intergroup relations. Wells points out that despite the 
smaller number of these studies than the achievement studies, they have 
been far more helpful in understanding precisely how desegregation 
affects student outcomes because they did look at the context of the 
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school environment. An important conclusion of this research was that 
desegregation in classrooms, rather than in schools, was more likely to 
affect intergroup relationships. They also emphasized the need for 
research which concentrated on the process of desegregation in under- 
standing its effects. 

A second stream of desegregation studies began in the late 1970s. 
They were different from the first group in their focus on the long-term 
effects of desegregation. These were smaller in scope and less well known 
than the earlier ones that concentrated on short-term effects. The newer 
research was sociological in nature; it emphasized the effects of integra- 
tion on social mobility and the use of social networks. 

In their review of 21 studies conducted during the last ten years, 
Wells and Robert Crain found that integration had broad beneficial 
effects on minority students.”* These studies had initially been ignored 
because school desegregation had been declared a failure in policy 
circles. Wells and Crain found that integration had strong effects on the 
cycles of racial segregation in the lives of minority students. Desegrega- 
tion positively affected Black students’ aspirations and expectations, 
their propensity to attend desegregated colleges, to have desegregated 
social and professional networks in later life, to be in desegregated 
employment, and to attain white-collar and professional jobs. All but 
four of the studies were based on national longitudinal data sets, but they 
did not allow for distinctions between various types of desegregation 
policies. However, this research leaves no doubt about the substantial 
effects of desegregation on helping Blacks avoid segregation at different 
stages of the life cycle. 

If schools of education expand their multicultural programs to 
include an analysis of the political/judicial controversies over desegrega- 
tion and a study of recent research on desegregation, it will increase the 
likelihood that future teachers will understand the conditions in urban 
schools as historically contingent and subject to changes in the political 
will of a nation. It is also more likely that these teachers will accept the 
social challenge of guaranteeing equal opportunity in schooling. 
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Confronting the Assumptions 
That Dominate Education Reform 


Clark Robenstine 
University of South Alabama 


Fifteen years of education reform with disappointing results. From 
A Nation At Risk through America 2000 to the most recent governors’ 
meeting on education, public schooling has been perceived as a threat to 
the country’s general and especially economic well-being. What exem- 
plary schools that do exist are atypical, not indicative of universal 
success. In spite of the ubiquitous emergence of high school exit exams, 
a “back to basics” curriculum, an increase in the number of Carnegie 
units required for graduation, teacher competency testing, and a number 
of other changes intended to raise academic standards and thus improve 
student achievement, schooling is at least as problematic as it was in the 
early 1980s. 

So far, there is no reason to expect otherwise. The question is: Why 
have education reform efforts been met with intractability? Since the 
schoolis a social system, understanding one part requires understanding 
its transactional relationships to all other parts. This applies not only to 
the implementation of education reform policy. The necessity of under- 
standing relationships applies most importantly to the very conception 
and formulation of educational policy. In other words, to understand 
even the potential for success of education reform initiatives, we must 
first understand the axioms which are taken to justify and sustain the 
transactional system. 

In this regard, it is idiosyncratic that, in general, proponents of 
dominant education reform policy do not talk about changing the system. 
To do so would require an open and frank analysis and debate of the 
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system’s underlying axioms. Proponents instead frame their reforms in 
terms of improving schools or the quality of education. The consequence, 
then, has been a mostly superficial conception of the education system 
and its rationale; it has also been an equally superficial conception of 
education reform: we will do what we have been doing, or ought to have 
been doing, only we will now do it better.’ 

At the risk of generalizing a plethora of education reform documents 
over the past fifteen years, there are at least two striking facts about 
those recommendations most influential in producing actual educa- 
tional policy in a majority of states. First, within this superficial frame- 
work of understanding, it has become quite easy (i.e., ideologically 
useful) to identify the villains: mediocre teachers, irresponsible parents, 
inadequate curricula, unmotivated students from whom too little is 
expected, and a general decline in academic standards. The assignment 
of blame allows proponents of education reform to pinpoint their recom- 
mendations for change. 

The second striking fact is that the dominant reform literature 
uncritically accepts the system and its rationale as they are. Whatever 
changes are sought do not require altering the nature of the relationships 
among those who make up the system. Change the personnel, change the 
curriculum, change the standards and improvement will follow. That is, 
strengthen the core curriculum, but do not change the rationale for the 
curriculum; change the teacher, but not the role of the teacher.’ 

Now, the actual point in noting these two facts is not to claim that all 
of this is completely wrong. Schooling does need to be improved, and 
there are kernels of truth in the criticisms made in the dominant reform 
literature. But such criticisms have been made before and have led to 
actions that were obviously ineffective. In the end, the actual point is the 
wide chasm between the rhetoric of education reform measures and the 
reality of their implementation in real schools. Dominant reform mea- 
sures of the last fifteen years have become “devices of art”® to deflect 
attention and analysis away from the essential task. And what is 
essential is the critical analysis of the axioms which justify and sustain 
contemporary schooling. 

For example, to talk of “incompetent” teachers and the need to 
institute reform policy which will eliminate incompetent teachers begs 
the question of definition. Who possibly denies that there are a few or 
even some incompetent teachers, and that they ought to be removed? As 
a “device of art,” the observation per se is trivial. The essential issue is 
one of definition: What counts as a competent (and, thus, conversely 
incompetent) teacher? And the answer to that question, as problematic 
as it is, is premised on one of the fundamental issues of schooling: 
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purpose—one of the many issues that goes uncritically examined and 
debated. The dominant axioms act as blinders. With blinders on, one can 
choose only from what one can see; and, similar to those unfortunates in 
Plato’s cave, what one sees is limited. 

In the case of education reform, the blinders are ideological. Educa- 
tion reform continues to be rooted in a nested set of systemic assumptions 
which constrains the very possibility of genuine education reform. Left 
unexamined and unchallenged, these controlling assumptions, those 
fundamental axioms of schooling, have attained the informal, if not 
formal, status of inherent truth.‘ We readily acknowledge, and think we 
understand, that schools reflect the larger society. What we fail to 
understand fully is that schools, under the guise of education reform, will 
accommodate “reform” in ways that require little or no change. 

This is not to say necessarily that the accommodation is insincere or 
deliberately cosmetic, an intentional “device of art.” It is to say, as one 
educational critic put it, that “the strength of the status quo—its 
underlying axioms, its pattern of power relationships, its sense of 
tradition and therefore what seems right, natural, and proper—almost 
automatically rules out options for change in the status quo.” The 
possibility of genuine education reform is constrained by the extent that 
reform measures ideologically fit with pre-existing belief and practice. 

Since at the most fundamental level what continues to be called 
education reform is premised on an uncritical acceptance of the system 
and its axioms as they are and have been, and since such continuous 
acceptance has not produced universally the desired educational results, 
it is imperative to identify and critically examine the defining axioms 
which are used to justify and sustain schooling and the dominant reform 
movement. The reform movement must be reformulated, and this 
reformulation is possible only if the current failure of reform can be 
better understood. One of the most useful ways of understanding the 
failure of education reform, and thus the form that successful reform 
must take, is to identify a small set of controlling assumptions and 
examine them in relation to counter assumptions. Though by necessity 
the examination here is limited, the intent is to broaden the dialogue 
surrounding education reform. 

The power of these dominant, controlling assumptions to influence 
education reform was made clear early in the 1980s as the terminology 
in the discussion of education policy changed dramatically from equity 
to excellence, standards of performance, and individual competition; 
from needs and access to ability, selectivity, and minimum standards; 
from social concerns to economic and productivity concerns; and, from 
support of the common school to support for choice and privatization. The 
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principles of free market philosophy became the most instrumental in 
effecting reform initiatives. Principles such as meritocracy, bureaucratic 
control, efficiency, and competition have provided the reality of educa- 
tion reform, a reality often contradictory to the rhetoric of education 
reform. 

Arguably, much of contemporary education reform centers uncritically 
on the coextensive questions of the basic purpose of schooling and the 
relationship between schools and society. In language familiar to most of 
us, the principles of meritocracy and social reproduction manifest them- 
selves as core axioms of the dominant reform movement. The attractive- 
ness of certain theoretical features of meritocracy lies in the long- 
standing appeal of the work ethic—the “bootstrap ideology”—as both an 
explanation of and acceptable justification for the distribution of social 
and economic rewards. Work hard, study, learn your lessons well, pay 
attention, do what the teacher tells you and you will succeed. 

Then, of course, there is the converse. Those who fail to achieve 
socially and economically do so “obviously” because they first failed to 
work hard, study, learn their lessons, pay attention, and do what the 
teacher told them—they lacked individual ability and motivation. Thus, 
social and economic failure is justified. By virtue of its centrality to 
American ideology, meritocracy ensures perpetuation of that dominant 
ideology. The appeal and strength of meritocracy lies in the fact that it 
works and those of us with university degrees know it. 

Through the incorporation of meritocracy into policy initiatives, 
education reform becomes the tool in attempting to provide for social 
stability. High school exit exams, standardized and quantified student 
and teacher assessment, a strengthened back-to-basics core curricu- 
lum—all aspects of meritocracy—function if not to maintain the status 
quo, to at least regulate tightly incremental social change. Historically, 
the school’s role in society has been the socialization of students into 
existing social, economic, and political beliefs. 

To critically examine these principles, the task largely ignored in 
education reform policy, would broaden the dialogue of reform by 
recognizing the counter principles of universality and social transforma- 
tion. At the least, and in spite of the appeal of meritocracy as an 
ideological justification for the distribution of social and economic re- 
wards, such an examination might begin by insisting on consistency in 
adhering to ideology. That is, if the supporter of meritocracy justifies 
meritocracy itself by its historical centrality in American ideology, then 
he/she must accept all other aspects of the ideology. One other histori- 
cally central aspect of American ideology is that of equality. The ideology 
does not guarantee equal outcomes, but it does guarantee equal oppor- 
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tunity, in this case equal educational opportunity. This necessarily 
moves the central discussion of education policy back to equity issues. 
For, the fact of the matter is, the justification of meritocracy as a 
dominant, controlling assumption is valid ifand only if equal educational 
opportunity exists first. To insist upon and work to realize genuine equal 
educational opportunity, to actually acknowledge that schools do not 
presently do so, is to support social transformation by functioning to 
provide for universal access to social and economic rewards. Thus far, 
contemporary schooling has been generally unable to interrupt the 
deterministic relationship between socioeconomic status and schooling 
outcomes, and education reform policies which maintain the status quo 
do little to alter this.* The reason continues to be a blind adherence to 
meritocracy without providing the prior necessity of equal educational 
opportunity. 

Meritocracy itself entails a number of complementary axioms, for 
example efficiency and individual competition. Competition is highly 
valued. Within the ideological framework of meritocracy, raising stan- 
dards and escalating competition is said to stimulate individuals to 
higher levels of achievement. This is exhibited clearly in education 
reform policy which assumes that educational achievement is enhanced 
by high standards and comparative assessment of students, schools, and 
school districts. It is also exhibited in one of the most familiar of all 
schooling metaphors: the race. It is a reality in which, by definition, there 
are winners and losers—a reality which also assumes mistakenly, like its 
parent axiom meritocracy, equal educational opportunity. Education 
reform policy rooted in competition is policy that embraces standards, 
testing, and selectivity as the driving forces behind educational produc- 
tivity. It is also policy that embraces the free market philosophy as its 
rationale. 

As concerns are raised about educational productivity, the tradi- 
tional, controlling assumptions result in policy and practice to standard- 
ize and monitor educational performance. Performance standards, like 
yearly nationally normed standardized tests and high school exit exams, 
assume that lack of educational productivity is explained by the unwill- 
ingness and/or inability of individuals to achieve high levels of perfor- 
mance—i.e., meritocracy. The goal is not so much to improve achieve- 
ment universally, but to document and explain individual failure. The 
strategy for improvement, then, is to identify those areas in which 
individuals are not performing, then remediate. This is presumably 
operational efficiency which entails a host of additional “efficient” 
practices related to curriculum and instruction, as well as to the assign- 
ment of both teachers and students.’ 
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To critically rethink schooling would mean seriously considering the 
very real possibility that free market philosophy is a socially and morally 
inappropriate concept for a public institution. The real social and 
cultural complexity of contemporary schooling demands, not efficiency, 
but institutional flexibility in curriculum and instruction. If improve- 
ment means getting better at what we do rather than getting better at 
measuring the outcomes, then education policy would create cooperative 
school environments. Cooperative school environments bring students 
and teachers together and recognize that individuals have both strengths 
and weaknesses. Competitive environments merely identify weaknesses 
and isolate students and teachers from each other in classifying winners 
and losers. The fallacy of raising standards to improve educational 
achievement lies in the foolish assumption that raising standards will in 
and of itself increase student effort, which is actually what will improve 
achievement. In a competitive environment, that may be true—but only 
for the winners. 

One, but certainly not the only, other complementary axiom is that 
of bureaucratic control. Bureaucracy is the universally accepted pattern 
for structuring workplaces, and in the school the principles of bureau- 
cracy represent administrative choices designed to increase organiza- 
tional efficiency.* While the values and beliefs which support bureau- 
cracy are disputable, they are rarely disputed beyond rhetoric in educa- 
tion reform policy. The genuine reformulation of education policy re- 
quires, then, identifying and assessing these beliefs and values and 
recognizing the trade-offs that have been hidden by their uncritical 
acceptance. As the preferred mechanism, bureaucracy provides one set 
of choices to ensure coordinated work: 


@ the formalization of power relationships, which results in the 
power and control hierarchy; 

@ the specification of work responsibilities, which results in the 
division of labor; 

@ the routinization of decision making, which results in rigid 
rules and regulations. 


One of the most curious things about bureaucracy is that it has few 
proponents. Yet it persists. The buck has to stop somewhere; someone 
has to be in charge; we cannot have organizational chaos. While com- 
plaining about the “red tape,” education reform policymakers formalize 
organizational roles, fiddle with on the surface but reinforce traditional 
power relationships, and maintain stability by institutionalizing pro- 
cesses. Bureaucratic control may be undesirable, but it is taken to be 
necessary because it will reduce if not eliminate sources of conflict within 
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the school, and control the “deficiencies” of human nature. Education 
reform policy which accepts bureaucratic control as a “necessary evil” 
implicitly accepts McGregor’s Theory X: that people prefer to be directed 
and to avoid responsibility.® 

Like with most of the beliefs that sustain education reform policy, 
there are assumptions counter to those associated with bureaucratic 
control, and critical examination of a competing set of assumptions 
continues to expand understanding and dialogue. Contrary to bureau- 
cracy, democratic structures promote responsibility and shared activi- 
ties, and support cooperative and coordinated work. As opposed to 
bureaucratic control, democratic control promotes equity not efficiency; 
tolerates, not seeks to avoid, conflict; and increases, rather than at- 
tempts to decrease, individual control. Democratic structures with these 
characteristics embrace McGregor’s Theory Y: that people not only 
accept but also seek responsibility.'° 

Bureaucratic control means hierarchic authority, frequently exter- 
nal to the context in which the decisions will apply. Unlike bureaucratic 
control, the principles which underlie democratic, shared control entail 
an internal locus of control through community and cooperative work. 
This is the idea of a true school learning community not always built on 
sameness or agreement. It is not the romanticized version of community 
in contemporary reform policy because now everyone has “input,” but 
where “input” means only information or preferences in the form of 
advice to the hierarchic authority. Teachers and parents have little real 
decision-making authority; students have almost none. Consequently, 
formal decision making under bureaucratic control occurs far from the 
action in schools. What little decision making authority teachers may 
have is private, isolated, and idiosyncratic to their individual classrooms. 
More flexible and democratic organizational structures value individual 
talent and responsibility over formalization and routinization in the 
name of coordination and stability. 

The consequences of competing sets of assumptions for all aspects of 
contemporary schooling are numerous. In addition to differences cited 
above, the dominant, controlling assumptions have significant implica- 
tions for a culturally diverse student population, conceptions of instruc- 
tion and various instructional practices, the purpose and content of the 
curriculum, student assessment and teacher accountability, and school- 
ing finances. A brief example highlights implications for teachers. 

With education reform’s adherence to efficiency and bureaucratic 
control, teacher work must be specified in terms of task responsibilities, 
rather than principles of teaching and learning. Though education 
reformers keep noting that the work of teachers is the critical element of 
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effective schooling, individual teacher incompetence remains of primary 
interest, with little if any attention paid to the role and nature of 
teaching. Under bureaucratic control, adhering to institutional patterns 
and rules becomes the driving force in classrooms. While teachers may 
enjoy a small amount of isolated freedom behind closed classroom doors, 
clear, precise work roles and expectations interfere with the develop- 
ment of classroom practice based on professional expertise and collabo- 
rative action. 

To invoke a now-worn-out observation, the most popular reform 
initiatives to improve teaching (teacher testing and standardized ac- 
countability schemes) continue to take the position that teaching is a 
largely technical skill. This dimension of teaching involves the delivery 
of pre-set curriculum, implementation of pre-approved instructional 
methods, and the administration of pre-packaged standardized assess- 
ment tools to gauge student learning. Consequently, teacher judgment 
and discretion are narrowed in the name of efficiency and control. 

In summary, the current dominant assumptions which control 
contemporary education reform are a complex, nested set of beliefs and 
practices of expediency and advantage. Meritocracy, efficiency, and 
individual competition operate so smoothly because of their long history, 
and because they complement each other so well. To accept one is to 
accept necessarily the others. The counter assumptions of democratic 
control would shift education policy toward equal opportunity, social 
transformation, organizational flexibility, collaborative work, and indi- 
vidual empowerment. 

If there is a lesson in all of this it may be that the language of 
education reform policy is not nearly as important as what beliefs that 
policy accepts as axiomatic. At the most fundamental level of philosophi- 
cal rationale, nothing much about schooling has changed dramatically 
over the last fifteen years of reform. Indeed, nothing much about 
schooling has changed dramatically since the early part of this century 
with the incorporation of the principles of scientific management. And 
we still have not achieved the level of educational success we desire. This 
provides a pessimistic response to the question: Do the dominant, 
controlling assumptions about education reform render genuine reform 
impossible? To realize a more optimistic response first requires confron- 
tation of, and genuine dialogue about, the viability and legitimacy of 
current assumptions which control education reform policy. To do this is 
to remove those ideological blinders. 
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A Psychoanalytic Interpretation 
of the Effectiveness of Humor 
for Teaching Philosophy 


Paul J. Gibbs 
John Carroll University 


The Problem of Disinterest 


Philosophy teachers encounter many disinterested students. They 
are disinterested not in the sense of being uninterested or uninteresting, 
for most students are quite intelligent, energetic, and extremely inter- 
esting. Rather, they are disinterested in that nearly all of the students 
who take undergraduate philosophy classes are not particularly inter- 
ested in studying philosophy. Scholarly disinterest stems from a number 
of sources.' 

Most important, hardly anyone who takes these courses is a philoso- 
phy major, or even a minor. The usual excuse for being in a philosophy 
class is as follows: “I need to take it as a humanities requirement so that 
I can complete my major.” Not only is there a general disinterest toward 
the subject, but the impetus for this kind of excuse makes our task of 
becoming effective teachers more difficult since the majority of students 
may perceive our classes as getting in the way of their chosen, and thus 
more important, field of study. In other words, there may likely be an 
aversion to the professor before many students ever step into the 
classroom. 

Therefore, the problem of how teachers are to surmount the difficul- 
ties we encounter in their classrooms is an important one that cries out 
for an answer. I think that I have discovered one effective means of 
dealing with this problem. In what follows, I put forth a solution to the 
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problem of disinterest, make suggestions about why it is effective, and 
then look at the implications of the proposal for a more effective teaching 
pedagogy. My hope is that all may work toward a more effective access 
to “typical” students, thus alleviating much of their frustration, and as 
a consequence our frustration. 


Humor as a Solution 


Upon reflection of my undergraduate and graduate education, I find 
that the best professors had one quality in common. They were funny. 
They did not arrange and deliver stand-up comedy routines, for the 
seriousness of their message was never lost. Rather, they simply were 
not afraid to change the pace of an otherwise slow class with an 
occasional and extremely funny joke, word, or action which was usually, 
though not always, related to the lecture. This method of grabbing 
attention invariably worked for me as a student, for I would immediately 
sit up and take a new interest in the subject matter. 

Prior to subjecting the use of humor to interpretation, it is important 
to distinguish “appropriate”? humor from “inappropriate” humor. The 
type of humor that is most acceptable for classroom use should be 
innocent or, as Freud calls it, nontendentious humor.’ It has been my 
experience as a teacher that following successful attempts at this kind of 
humor, the interest of the students is significantly intensified. The ones 
looking at me smile, those looking out the window begin paying attention 
to the class, and those looking at their eyelids, if they had not yet reached 
the R.E.M. dream state, open their eyes. Questions and comments 
become qualitatively better and more frequent, and any attempts I have 
been making at a class discussion become more successful. With this 
desirable change of attitude in mind, an investigation of the nature of 
humor is in order. 


Why Humor Is Effective 


It is a difficult task to construct a definition of philosophy. The 
definition must be broad enough in scope to include all of the particular 
fields of study (logic, ethics, philosophy of mind, existentialism, etc.). It 
is unproblematic to assume that all of philosophy is an attempt to 
enhance one’s rational faculties. That is, to sharpen one’s critical think- 
ing skills.* Recalling the consensus above that the study of philosophy is 
difficult and causes undue psychological distress, I propose that we can 
shed some much needed light upon this well-documented aversion and 
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why humor may be an effective teaching technique as a means of 
overcoming the aversion by borrowing some insights on human nature 
as set forth by psychoanalytic theory. 

The psychoanalytic reduction of human nature is that we are 
pleasure-seekers whose main, and possibly only, goal in life is to achieve 
pleasure. Freud comments on the tendency of all of the psychical 
agencies (id, ego, super-ego) as follows: 


[I]t is an established fact that self-perceptions—coenaesthetic feelings 
of pleasure and unpleasure—govern the passage of events in the id with 
despotic force. The id obeys the inexorable pleasure principle. But not 
the id alone. It seems that the activity of the other psychical agencies 
too is able only to modify the pleasure principle but not to nullify it.® 


Accepting this as a possible interpretation of human behavior and 
motivation might prove useful. To be clear, though, Freud is not claiming 
that the ego—which is of particular importance to the current inquiry 
since “its constructive function consists in...the activity of thought”— 
directly obeys the pleasure principle, but that it in essence obeys the 
pleasure principle. The ultimate task of the ego, according to Freud, is to 
protect one from dangers arising from within and from without, a process 
known as the reality principle, but it ultimately wants to achieve 
pleasure. The ego, in other words, only differs from the id in the sense 
that it is willing to be patient and forego immediate pleasure so that more 
sustained pleasure might be attained later. 

Since the ego is characterized as the center of thought and rational- 
ity, it forms later in one’s development (physical or moral) than the id. To 
oversimplify a rather complex matter, I am going to assume that the 
development of one’s ego is analogous to the development of one’s 
intellect and, as a result, one’s intellectual restraints. That is, one 
eventually learns how to rationally restrain her or his actions in certain 
kinds of situations, and the implementation of such restraints is neces- 
sary to be acivilized person. If Freud is right, though, such restraints are 
ultimately an obstacle to the underlying goal of the ego, which is 
pleasure. As the intellect or rationality is developed, the attainment of 
pleasure becomes much more indirect and difficult. 

If we classify a very fundamental kind of pleasure as that taken in 
the activity of play, perhaps we may tie these ideas together with the 
purpose or mechanism at work in the use of humor. One of the definitive 
characteristics of childhood is the ability to take great pleasure in the 
activity of play. Another characteristic is a relatively underdeveloped 
intellect (relative, thatis, to the intellect of typical adult college students, 
for present purposes). To be confined by the intellect takes some expen- 
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diture of mental energy which arguably culminates in mental tension to 
which the child would not be subjected. Since this is the case, and Freud’s 
very definition of unpleasure is a state of increased tension,’ being so 
confined on the basis of this model would amount to being in a state of 
unpleasure. In short, the intellectual constraints which we enforce on 
ourselves are unpleasurable.* Freud comments on this relation between 
the intellect and play as follows: 


This play [of childhood] is brought to an end by the strengthening of a 
factor that deserves to be described as the critical faculty of reasonable- 
ness. The play is now rejected as being meaningless or actually absurd; 
as a result of criticism it becomes impossible.® 


We thus are motivated to relieve the tension to a more relaxed state 
of less tension—Freud’s very definition of satisfaction or pleasure. 
Humor, if successfully received by the listener or observer, is perceived 
as pleasurable. We are now in a position to interpret why this is the case. 
Once again turning to Freud, he notes that “this pleasure arises from an 
economy of psychical expenditure or a relief from the compulsion of 
criticism...re-establishing old liberties and getting rid of the burden of 
intellectual upbringing; they are psychical reliefs.”!°On Freud’s account, 
humor has the power to temporarily put us in a state of freedom from the 
restraints of reason, thereby allowing a temporary moment of playful 
enjoyment. Importantly, though, it is a transitory pleasure with no 
damaging effects on the listener or observer’s intellect. As Kant has 
noted, the comic has the ability to deceive us only for a moment."! 

Another important point to note about humor and deriving pleasure 
from it is that it presupposes there to be a great deal of intellectual ability 
in the observer. First, in order to “get” a joke one must be able to 
understand different meanings of words and situations from many 
different angles. “Getting it” is certainly an intellectual event. Second, to 
achieve pleasure from hearing the joke or perceiving the action, one must 
be restrained by the confines of reason. She must be motivated to 
temporarily escape from such intellectual criticism in the first place. If 
she were not already in a state of intellectual tension, the momentary 
release of the tension would not be pleasurable. 

Humor thus becomes important for a situation in which we are 
attempting to improve the intellect of our students. If they exhibit a pre- 
existing state of unpleasure from common intellectual criticism when 
they walk into the classroom each day, there will undoubtedly be an 
aversion to increasing this mental tension even more. Therefore, it is 
useful to find a way in which some of the suppressed mental energy may 
be released so that it can be “freed up” for other uses, such a learning. 
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Humor arguably achieves this task by temporarily relieving students of 
their intellectual restraints. As Sands notes, there is “a sudden psychic 
surplus characteristic...of jokes.” They will thus be able to use the freed 
up mental energy for productive purposes and, since they achieve 
pleasure at the same time, they will naturally think of us and our work 
in a more friendly manner. 

Before turning attention to the pedagogical implications of these 
reflections, it is important to consider two further observations; the first 
of which concerns humor in general, while the second concerns jokes. 
First, recall that the ego is the center of rationality and is therefore quite 
important for the present inquiry. Freud claims that humor ultimately 
is a psychological attempt to protect the ego from the harshness of 
reality, something with which the ego is purportedly well-acquainted. As 
Freud puts it, “Humour...signifies not only the triumph of the ego but also 
of the pleasure principle, which is able here to assert itself against the 
unkindness of the real circumstances.”'* That is, the ego uses humor to 
achieve pleasure even when, perhaps especially when, external circum- 
stance is particularly harsh or demanding. 

Consider the following joke which illustrates the point: “a criminal 
who was being led out to the gallows on Monday remarked: ‘Well, the 
week’s beginning nicely.”'*The man in this situation obviously faces the 
gravest of external circumstance and uses humor to protect himself from 
or avoid intense unpleasure. Freud proposes that humor is most success- 
ful for situations in which we do not expect it or, as in the above example, 
when we expect unpleasurable experiences. 


Now humour is a means of obtaining pleasure in spite of the distressing 
affects that interfere with it; it acts as a substitute for the generation 
of these affects; it puts itself in their place.... The pleasure of humour, 
if this is so, comes about—we cannot say otherwise—at the cost of a 
release of affect that does not occur; it arises from an economy in the 
expenditure of affect." 


So humor is seen as an effective tool against the constraints of the 
intellect, culminating in the experiential element of adverse emotions 
(unpleasure) to which the external world often gives rise. The reason that 
we, as “listeners,” think the previous joke is funny is primarily because 
it is not what we would expect someone to say.'° Upon hearing the dire 
situation of the man to be hanged, reason carries us automatically to 
thoughts of pity for the individual and despair in the individual. When 
we learn of his remark, we achieve a momentary release from this 


rational train of thought, and perceive that release of tension as pleasur- 
able. 
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Second, let us turn attention momentarily to jokes, and particularly 
to how they are best formulated. Given that the function of a joke is to 
alleviate one from the restraints of reason, Freud proposes that the best 
way to “think up” a joke is involuntarily: 


We speak, it is true, of “making” a joke; but we are aware that when we 
do so our behaviour is different from what it is when we make a 
judgment or make an objection. A joke has quite outstandingly the 
characteristic of being a notion that has occurred “involuntarily”.... We 
have an indefinable feeling, rather, which I can best compare with an 
“absence,” a sudden release of intellectual tension, and then all at once 
the joke is there—as a rule ready-clothed in words." 


Since a joke serves the purpose of relieving us of intellectual tension, the 
best way for the professor to construct a joke is to free herself as much as 
possible from intellectual constraints. 


Pedagogical Implications 


I have been advocating the occasional use of appropriate forms of 
humor in the classroom. How might one best integrate humor into her or 
his teaching? Recall that the philosophy teacher inevitably confronts the 
fact that she or he is dealing with many disinterested students who have 
the expectation that the ultimate goal of the class is to accumulate 
knowledge. They expect the class to be quite unpleasurable, and antici- 
pate that it may lead to the unfortunate consequence of having to obey 
the laws of reason even more than before having taken the class. To 
translate into the terms of the previous section, the ego of each student 
is confronted with threatening external circumstances. Reality is such 
that the ego expects to feel adverse affects or unpleasure. This expecta- 
tion puts each student in a perfect state of mind for receiving humor— 
the tool by which the ego asserts itself and follows the pleasure principle 
by ameliorating adverse external circumstances. 

There are two pedagogical strategies which may be implemented to 
employ humor. One is to think of examples or analogies prior to class 
which the students may find humorous to convey a point. An example 
may help to illustrate this. Not long ago, I was teaching Hume’s Enquiry 
Concerning Human Understanding" for two introductory theory of 
knowledge classes. I was attempting to convince my students of Hume’s 
central thesis that the judgment that objects with similar sensible 
qualities will have similar effects is not based on sensation. He does so 
by arguing that nothing about the sensible qualities of an object will 
inform us of the “secret power” which produces its effect. To illustrate his 
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point, Hume considers the example of bread. We assume, on Hume’s 
account, that objects with similar sensible qualities (feel, smell, taste...) 
to bread will have the similar sensible effect of providing us with 
nourishment. However, nothing about any sensation we derive from the 
bread will ever give us a simple impression of the “secret power” which 
produces this effect, so we are not philosophically justified to draw such 
a conclusion. 

In the first class of the day, I tried to convince my students of this 
point by using the example straight from the book. Talking about bread, 
arather bland food, and the fact that it nourishes us, adry scientific fact, 
made for an unusually dull class. The students looked sleepier and much 
less interested than usual. They also did not seem to understand the 
point I was trying to make on that day (a rather crucial one for Hume’s 
epistemology). 

I decided to change the presentation of the material in my second 
class by using another example to illustrate the same point. Rather than 
discussing the causal relation of bread and nourishment, I decided to 
discuss the causal relation of beer and intoxication. The example turned 
out to be extremely effective. The students showed a rather intense 
interest in Hume’s argument, asked better questions, and were very 
attentive. They also found the example quite amusing. I attribute the 
second class’s keener interest directly to the use of this analogy, and 
interpret the analogy’s impact along the lines of the previous discussion 
on the psychological mechanism of humor. 

Simply stated, the students were confronted with a situation in 
which they expected to experience unpleasure. The use of such an 
example was perceived as pleasurable to them because it was not what 
they expected. Perhaps this is due to the fact that the very thought of 
intoxication, or perhaps them being intoxicated, gave the students a 
temporary relief from the typical and expected restrictions of their 
intellect. This temporary relief gave them the necessary energy and 
interest to use previously bound psychical energy for the more produc- 
tive task of learning. 

A second pedagogical strategy concerns the structure of presenta- 
tion. A “free-style” manner is most effective as a means of producing 
humor. Simply stated, this amounts to presenting lecture material in a 
non-rigorous fashion. Usually, I find my classes go much better and prove 
to be more interesting if I do not read from or even look at my notes on 
the material during class. To be clear, I am not advocating a lack of clarity 
or preparation for teaching philosophy, for both are extremely impor- 
tant. Nor am I suggesting that one should neglect taking notes on new 
material prior to class. I simply suggest leaving the written material 
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aside during the actual lecture. 

Recall Freud’s comments on how jokes are best formulated. A joke, 
the purpose of which is to temporarily relieve one from the confines of 
reason, is best constructed by momentarily dropping the restrictions of 
reason—that is, involuntarily. Teaching in a non-rigorous fashion allows 
one to be less confined by the laws of her intellect. The method permits 
her, in a sense, to play with the thoughts she is trying to explain. If this 
play is perceived by the students, their reaction will be one of pleasure, 
and they will be more likely to take a deeper interest in the class.'® 

Furthermore, this form of “free style” teaching allows one to use 
other forms of humor quite well. Loosening up the format of the lecture 
will facilitate the use of humorous action. For instance, the students may 
think it amusing if the professor should walk out of the classroom and 
into the hall without a pause in her lecture, and then walk in again, 
continuing as if nothing had happened. This is most likely associated 
with the idea that the behavior is completely unexpected, and also can 
serve as a temporary break from the current train of thought. Moreover, 
the action frees up suppressed mental energy for the use of learning, or 
at the very least taking a renewed interest in the day’s lecture. 


An Objection and Response 


There are possible objections to the use of humor for enhancing 
teaching effectiveness. First, if we were to implement this technique in 
our philosophy classes, would we not run the risk of turning our classes 
and with it our discipline into a joke? Second, how do we know that we 
are not simply entertaining our students, when it is our goal and 
responsibility to pique their interest in philosophy? 

If we define entertainment as the enjoyment of pleasure or play, and 
humor is one way to experience pleasure in the face of adversity, then 
perhaps we are entertaining the students. However, if the above account 
is in any way correct, it is likely that entertainment in the form of humor 
is highly appropriate for use especially in a philosophy class when our 
students will undoubtedly need periodic breaks from the pressure 
generated by the acquisition of new ideas. Furthermore, as Gibbs has 
noted, combining play and work is an essential element of effective 
learning: 


Educators have always known that learning and life itself are maximal 
where play and work coincide. The innovative teacher must try to create 
the kind of learning environment where this situation may either 
happen or be recovered. Then learning may once again become delight- 
ful, serious fun.” 
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Humor is one excellent means by which to achieve this goal. 

Second, the objection will take on validity only if the use of humor in 
the class is excessive. Such excess is not what is currently being advo- 
cated. Rather, moderate use of humor in the classroom is the key to its 
successful implementation. It is very difficult to put forth exactly when 
or how much humor one should use. The timing and amount will vary 
tremendously according to the teacher, the class, and the subject matter 
(as well as many other factors). Suffice it to say that humor is highly 


appropriate and effective to our common goal of becoming more effective 
teachers. 


Notes 


1. In addition to the source of student disinterest discussed in the following 
paragraph there must be added a second—that is, the psychological 
unpleasure generated from being constrained by the demands of the 
intellect or rationality. I leave this out of the present section since it 
occupies much of the third section in this paper concerning the psychological 
mechanism of humor. 

2. Helitzer (Helitzer, M. Comedy: Techniques for Writers and Performers. 
Athens, OH: Lawhead Press, 1984, pp. 65-6) gives us a rather nice account 
of various kinds of humor, some of which I find particularly useful and 
appropriate for teaching. These include the use of irony, satire, understate- 
ment, exaggeration, pun, analogy, and also the comic (the last two are from 
Freud’s book on jokes). I leave discussing these techniques to the side as it 
is my aim to focus on humor in general as it is defined in rather broad terms. 
Considering each of the various particular techniques, and there are many 
others besides the ones I have just listed, would take me too far from the 
focus of this paper. 

3. (Freud, S. (1905), Jokes and Their Relation to the Unconscious. In Strachey, 
J. (ed.): The Standard Edition of the Complete Psychological Works of 
Sigmund Freud (S. E.), London, United Kingdom: Hogarth Press, 1953- 
1974, Vol. 8, pp. 90 ff.) Nontendentious humor is opposed to tendentious 
humor, which is used with a specific hostile purpose in mind (Freud, Jokes 
and Their Relation to the Unconscious, p. 117 ff.). Tendentious humor 
would be that which pokes fun at socially perceived racial, gender, or ethnic 
differences to name but a few. This kind of humor is obviously highly 
inappropriate for use in any classroom. 

4. These thoughts can be traced back even as far as to Plato who, for instance, 
makes the observation that the rational part of the soul is the most valuable 
part, and as such must rule the other parts: “isn’t it appropriate for the 
rational part to rule, since it is really wise and exercises foresight on behalf 
of the whole soul...?” (Plato. The Republic. Trans. G.E.M. Grube. Indianapo- 
lis, IN: Hackett, 1972, 441 d). His ultimate point is that the truly just 
individual must exhibit the virtue of wisdom which can only be attained 
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through the study of philosophy. 

5. Freud, S. (1938), An Outline of Psycho-Analysis. In S. E. Vol. 20, p. 198. 

6. Ibid., p. 199. 

7. For instance, Freud says, “The raising of...tensions is in general felt as 
unpleasure and their lowering as pleasure,” Ibid., p. 146. 

8. The very idea that rational pursuits of the development of one’s rational 
faculties culminate in an unpleasurable experience for the learner may 
strike many philosophers as a rather wild claim. One may look, for instance, 
to the thoughts of Mill (Mill, J.S., Utilitarianism. Indianapolis, IN: Hackett, 
1979.). In Chapter 2, he makes a distinction between higher and lower 
faculty pleasures. The higher are primarily, if not exclusively, defined as 
being rational pursuits. Likewise, according to Plato the ultimate mental 
harmony and pleasure is reached through being able to know all the forms 
supremely embraced in the form of the good. However, I would like to 
contend that Mill and Plato do not necessarily contradict my present thesis. 
In the same chapter, Mill contends that higher faculty pleasures, though 
much higher in quality, are also much more difficult to achieve and cannot 
be attained without a great deal of rational strain, a process which will no 
doubt be quite difficult and unpleasant. And Plato (Plato. Meno. Trans. 
G.E.M. Grube. Indianapolis, IN: Hackett, 1976) remarks on the necessity 
of becoming frustrated along the path to the attainment of knowledge. 
Regarding Socrates’ attempt to teach the boy geometry and in the process 
leading him to confusion and frustration, Plato asserts that “we have 
probably achieved something relevant to finding out how matters stand, for 
now, as he does not know, he would be glad to find out.... Has he then 
benefited from being numbed?—I think so” (84 c). Even admitting, then, 
that ultimate knowledge, whatever that is, may be quite pleasurable, not 
one of us would assume that any of our students have yet attained this goal. 
More precisely, we are concerned with them as accumulators or searchers 
of knowledge—a process which most philosophers readily would admit can 
often be rather painful or at the least unpleasurable. 

9. Freud, S. Jokes and Their Relation to the Unconscious, p. 128. 

10. Ibid., p. 127. 

11. Kant, I. Critique of Judgment: Including the First Introduction. Trans. 
Werner S. Pluhar. Indianapolis, IN: Hackett, 1987, Part 1, Section 1. 

12. Sands, K.M. Ifs, Ands, and Butts: Theological Reflections on Humor. In The 
Journal of the American Academy of Religion: Vol. 64, No. 3, 1996, p. 501. 

13. Freud, S. (1927), Humour. In S. E. Vol. 21, p. 163. 

14. Ibid., p. 161. 

15. Freud, S. Jokes and Their Relation to the Unconscious, pp. 228-9. 

16. It must be observed that the present account is somewhat oversimplified. We 
do not find the joke funny only because the comment was unexpected. There 
is also an important technique used in this case as well—that of condensa- 
tion (see, for instance, Freud, Jokes and Their Relation to the Unconscious, 
p. 69). The brevity of the joke, in other words, plays an important part in the 
perception of humor due to the fact that there is once again a release from 
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expenditure in mental energy owing to the simplicity of the wording. Again, 
I leave this out of the present account simply for the sake of focus. 

17. Freud, S. Jokes and Their Relation to the Unconscious, p. 167. 

18. Hume, D.An Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1975. 

19. There is another advantage to this kind of “free-style” technique as well. This 
has to do with the fact that if the professor is using it, she or he will be far 
more sensitive to the students. The professor, that is, will have more of an 
opportunity to perceive how well students are understanding the material 
and will also be able to implement a more effective lecture-discussion 
format. She or he will be much more responsive to the students’ input and 
will therefore be able to move the lecture in different directions based on 
their questions and comments. 

20. Gibbs, L.W. Innovative Teaching: Issues, Strategies, and Evaluation. In 
Buhl, L. & Lane, S. (eds.): An Anthology by the Faculty, Cleveland, OH: The 
Cleveland State University Center for Effective Learning, 1973, p. 30. 
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